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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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The Task of Waging Peace 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


I recall being here almost exactly 4 years ago. 
A few days afterward I was Secretary of State- 
designate, and ever since then I have been quite 
busy. I am glad, however, to have found it pos- 
sible to return here to Dallas and to join your 
World Affairs Council as it celebrates its fifth an- 
niversary. 

When I was here before, we talked about some 
of the problems ahead of us. I suggest that we 
do the same tonight, looking first at the signifi- 
cance of some broad principles. These are not 
partisan principles. Indeed, they are largely the 
outgrowth of nonpartisan consultations between 
the Executive and the Congress. 

Then I shall speak of the Suez Canal problem. 
It is an unfinished drama of suspense which illus- 
trates the kind of effort, often called “waging 
peace,” which will be required, day in and day out, 
for many years, in many matters, as we seek a 
just and durable peace. 


Maintaining Military Power 

Let me speak first of our military strength. 
That we must have. For moral strength alone is 
not enough. If we were relatively feeble in re- 
lation to the vast military power possessed by 
unscrupulous men, then we would not be the master 
of our own destiny. 

ut, while it is simple to decide to be mili- 
tarily strong, it is difficult to decide in what way to 
bestrong. There are many ways—air, army, navy 
—conventional and atomic weapons—defense and 
| offense. We cannot be equally strong in all ways 
and at all times and at all places without assum- 
| ing an intolerable load. 


. *Made before the Dallas Council on World Affairs, 
Dallas, Tex., on Oct. 27 (press release 560). 
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Fortunately, it is not necessary for the United 
States alone to possess all of the military power 
needed to balance that of the Soviet bloc. We 
have allies, and they contribute to the common 
defense. But we do have one special responsibil- 
ity. We alone have the economic and financial 
strength and the “know-how” to prevent the world 
from being dominated by the atomic and nuclear 
weapons which the Soviet Union is feverishly 
developing. We must possess a capacity to re- 
taliate on a scale which is sufficient to deter aggres- 
sion. We must have that capacity, not in the ex- 
pectation of having to use it but because if we 
have that capacity we shall probably never have 
to use it. 

But there may be local aggressions, so-called 
“nibblings,” not initially involving the most po- 
tent weapons. We and our allies should, between 
us, have the capacity to deal with these without 
our action producing a general nuclear war. 
Furthermore, it would be reckless to risk every- 
thing on one form of armament, because no one 
can forecast with certainty the requirements of 
a future war. 

Thus, we and our allies, in addition to having 
great nuclear power, should have conventional 
forces which can help to defend the free world. 
The combined free-world military strength must 
be sufficiently balanced, sufficiently flexible, and so 
deployed that it can deter or defeat both big and 
little aggressions. 

Of course, peace which rests upon the deterrent 
effect of military power is not an ideal peace. 
There ought to be a controlled limitation of arma- 
ment. To achieve that is perhaps the most difli- 
cult of all tasks of peace. But if the difficulties 
are great, so also is the necessity to overcome those 
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difficulties. Let our action reflect faith that what 
needs to be done can be done. 


Strengthening Collective Security 


I turn now to a second major area of concern. 
That is the maintaining and strengthening of our 
collective-security arrangements. 

The United States now has collective-security 
associations with 42 other nations. The principal 
charters are the Rio Pact of the American Re- 
publics, the North Atlantic Treaty, and the South- 
east Asia Treaty. 

All of these arrangements, in their present form, 
are the product of a sense of danger born of the 
aggressive and violent foreign policies of power- 
hungry dictators—firstly Hitler and then the 
Soviet and Chinese Communist rulers. 

But now that sense of danger is somewhat dis- 
sipated. The Soviet Union has continued inten- 
sively its efforts to develop military supremacy. 
But it has also sought—at least until this week— 
to appear more peace-loving. In consequence, 
rightly or wrongly, it became widely felt that 
there was less danger of general war. The cement 
of fear is not so strong to hold us together as it 
was to bring us together. 

That is not logical, because the basic danger 
persists—vast military power in the hands of a 
dictatorship unrestrained by moral principles. 
We should, therefore, hold fast that which has 
made us more safe. But we cannot get away from 
the fact that, as people feel less endangered, they 
tend to draw apart—unless they find a basis for 
unity which transcends that sense of danger. 

That is perhaps most readily achieved in the case 
of the Organization of American States. That 
association has a rich and venerable background. 
It is designed not merely to repel external aggres- 
sion but to solve controversies among the Ameri- 
can nations themselves. At the recent Panama 
meeting it was agreed that more emphasis should 
be put upon economic and cultural relations. This 
concept is being actively developed. 

We face the same problem in relation to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Its members 
are now studying how to develop its nonmilitary 
aspects. Senator Walter George is acting for the 
United States in relation to this matter and bring- 
ing his great experience and talents to bear upon it. 

In the case of our Pacific and Asian associations 
the problem is somewhat different because the 
Chinese Communists keep fear alive. ‘They con- 
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tinue to threaten the Republics of Korea and Viet- 
Nam with military force. They periodically 
threaten to take Taiwan (Formosa) by force/ 
They have occupied portions of Burma with armed 
force. 

In the Far East danger is still apparent, al- 
though even there the Chinese Communists occa. 
sionally seek to woo with blandishments. So, even 
there we cannot rely on the cement of fear alone, 
To find sounder ties will be one of the tasks of the 
Foreign Ministers of the Sraro countries when 
they meet next spring. 

We do not, of course, forget the United Nations 
It was designed to provide collective security for 


° e . * ) 
all and increased economic and social fellowship. 


The United Nations has performed and is per- 
forming a great service in these respects. But it 
still falls short of what it could be. The strength- 
ening of the United Nations is another vital phase 
of the collective effort to build peace and justice 
in the world. 


Newly Independent Nations 


A third major area of concern relates to the 
nearly 700 million people who, in 18 new nations, 
have achieved full independence since World 
War II. These new nations are distinctive in 
many respects. But they are alike in being imbued 
with national patriotism that won them their free- 
dom. Also they are all inspired by a vision of 
progress toward well-being. 

Some of these newly independent nations real- 
ize that their independence can best be assured 
through such collective-security arrangements as 
we have described. We are proud to be associated 
with these nations and are determined to justify 
their confidence. 

Other newly independent nations prefer not to 


adhere to collective-security pacts. We acknowl- | 


edge, of course, their freedom of choice. 

We have a deep interest in the independence of 
all of these new nations and stand ready to con- 
tribute, from our store of skills and resources, to 
help them achieve a solid economic foundation for 


i] 





their freedom. 

This is a challenging problem for the free world. 
For, in the long run, political independence and 
economic well-being are interdependent. Much 
has been done, and is being done, to meet the prob- 


lem. But it is on a piecemeal basis. 


. e . | 
for adequate and dependable processes is still un- | 


finished business. 
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Surely it is within the capability of the free 
world to assure that no people dedicated to free- 
dom have to choose between Communist serfdom 
and economic destitution. 


Captive Nations 

Another intensive concern of our foreign policy 
is in relation to the captive nations of the world. 
We had looked upon World War II as a war of 
liberation. The Atlantic Charter and the United 
Nations Declaration committed all the Allies to 
restore sovereign rights and self-government to 
those who had been forcibly deprived of them and 
to recognize the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they would live. 
Unhappily, those pledges have been violated, and 
in Eastern Europe one form of conquest was 
merely replaced by another. 

But the spirit of patriotism, and the longing of 
individuals for freedom of thought and of con- 
science and the right to mold their own lives, are 
forces which erode and finally break the iron 
bonds of servitude. 

Today we see dramatic evidence of this truth. 
The Polish people now loosen the Soviet grip upon 
the land they love. And the heroic people of 
Hungary challenge the murderous fire of Red 
Army tanks. These patriots value liberty more 
than life itself. And all who peacefully enjoy 
liberty have a solemn duty to seek, by all truly 
helpful means, that those who now die for free- 
dom will not have died in vain. It is in this 
spirit that the United States and others have 
today acted to bring the situation in Hungary to 
the United Nations Security Council. 

The weakness of Soviet imperialism is being 
made manifest. Its weakness is not military 
weakness nor lack of material power. It is weak 
because it seeks to sustain an unnatural tyranny 
by suppressing human aspirations which cannot 
indefinitely be suppressed and by concealing 
truths which cannot indefinitely be hidden. 

Imperialist dictatorships often present a for- 
midable exterior. For a time they may seem to 
be hard, glittering, and irresistible. But in real- 
ity they turn out to be “like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness.” They have vulnera- 
bilities not easily seen. 

Our Nation has from its beginning stimulated 
political human liberty 


independence — and 
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throughout the world. Lincoln said of our Dec- 
laration of Independence that it gave “liberty 
not alone to the people of this country, but hope 
to all the world, for all future time.” During the 
period when our Nation was founded, the tides of 
despotism were running high. But our free 
society and its good fruits became known through- 
out the world and helped to inspire the subject 
peoples of that day to demand, and to get, the 
opportunity to mold their own destinies. 

Today our Nation continues its historic role. 
The captive peoples should never have reason to 
doubt that they have in us a sincere and dedicated 
friend who shares their aspirations. They must 
know that they can draw upon our abundance to 
tide themselves over the period of economic 
adjustment which is inevitable as they rededicate 
their productive efforts to the service of their own 
people, rather than of exploiting masters. Nor 
do we condition economic ties between us upon 
the adoption by these countries of any particular 
form of society. 

And let me make this clear, beyond a possibility 
of doubt: The United States has no ulterior pur- 
pose in desiring the independence of the satellite 
countries. Our unadulterated wish is that these 
peoples, from whom so much of our own national 
life derives, should have sovereignty restored to 
them and that they should have governments of 
their own free choosing. We do not look upon 
these nations as potential military allies. We see 
them as friends and as part of a new and friendly 
and no longer divided Europe. We are confident 
that their independence, if promptly accorded, 
will contribute immensely to stabilize peace 
throughout all of Europe, West and East. 


Peoples of U.S.S.R. 

Let me add a word about future relations with 
the peoples who compose the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. They, too,can have hope. The 
spread of education and industrial development 


and spiritual freedom, for greater personal secu- 
rity through the protection of law, and for greater 
enjoyment of the good things of life. And there 
has been some response to those demands. 

There is ground to believe that that trend will 
prove to be an irreversible trend. It may bring 
the day when the people of the United States can 
have, with the people of Russia, the relations of 
fellowship which they would like and when the 
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Governments of our countries can deal with each 
other as friends. 


Suez Canal Controversy 


T have spoken in terms of the general. But also 
there is the particular. A world which vitally re- 
flects human passions and imperfections will con- 
stantly produce particular situations which en- 
danger the peace or good relations between na- 
tions. History records a long succession of such 
situations; there are several now, and there will be 
more to come. I shall speak briefiy of one—the 
Suez Canal controversy. I pick that because it is 
of great immediate importance and because it il- 
lustrates the ever-present task of “waging peace.” 

The Suez Canal] is the world’s most important 
manmade waterway. It is made international by 
treaty. Since it was opened 90 years ago, it has 
been operated by the Universal Suez Canal Com- 
pany. On July 26, 1956, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, for national purposes, seized that company 
and took over the canal operations. 

The Foreign Ministers of France, Great Britain, 
and the United States quickly met to consider what 
should be done. Some people thought that force 
should at once be employed to restore the situation 
that Egypt had disturbed. But our three Govern- 
ments agreed to cal] together, in conference, the 
24 nations most directly involved, including 
Eygpt. 

That was “Peace Effort No. 1.” 

The conference was held in London in August. 
Only two of those invited, including Egypt, failed 
to attend. At that conference 18 nations of Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Australasia, and America, rep- 
resenting over 90 percent of the cana] traffic, for- 
mulated a proposal to assure efficient and depend- 
able operation, maintenance, and development of 
the canal as called for by the Convention of 1888. 
conference “Peace Effort 


This London 


noe” 


Vas 


Then the 18 nations which had agreed to the pro- 
posal J mention sent a 5-nation mission to Cairo, 
headed by Prime Minister Menzies of Australia, 
to lay their suggestion before President Nasser. 

That mission to Cairo was “Peace Effort No. 3.” 

When President Nasser rejected the proposal, 
he 18 nations met again at London in September. 
There they formulated a plan to create a coopera- 
tive association to represent the interest of the 
Calia | 


users. Jt was hoped that the association 


might develop, On a provisional, practical, operat 
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ing basis, an acceptable measure of cooperatio;| 


with the Egyptian canal authorities, 


No. 4.” 

While the Users Association was in process of 
organization, the United Kingdom and Frang 
brought the Suez problem to the United Nation: 
Security Council. After being in session for § 
days, the Council adopted six principles whic 
should govern the Suez solution.2 These six 
principles were substantially those which had been 
adopted by the 18 user nations when they met in 
London last August. 

France and the United Kingdom also proposed 
measures to advance the implementation of theg 
principles. That portion of the resolution re. 
ceived 9 of 11 votes, but it failed of adoption be. 
cause of a Soviet Union veto. 

That Security Council proceeding was “Peace 
Effort No. 5.” 

While the formal proceedings of the Security 
Council were taking place, informal and _ private 
exchanges of views were being held by the Foreign 
Ministers of Britain, France, and Egypt, under 
the auspices of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

These private and informal talks were “Peace 
Efiort No. 6.” 

It is now hoped that further exchanges of views 
will be resumed between the three 
mentioned. These meetings, if they occur, would 
constitute “Peace Effort No. 7.” 

I trust that this recital has not been tedious. I 
can assure you that the efforts themselves, while 
they have been exacting, have not been tedious 
for the many people from many lands who have 
thus sought to secure a peaceful and just settle- 
ment of the situation resulting from the seizure, 
by the Egyptian Government, of an instrumental- 
ity of vital international significance. 


yovernments 


Under the international conditions which pre- 
vailed prior to the adoption of the United Nations 
Charter, we would almost surely have had war be- 
But 3 
months have been devoted to almost continuous 


fore now. The future is still obscure. 
efforts to bring about a settlement by agreement. 
Peace has been waged with intensity and imagi- 
decisive, 


nation. The next stage, which may 


depends primarily on the three Governments most 


* BULLETIN of Oct, 22, 1956, p. 616. 
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This September conference was “Peace Effor; 
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directly involved—France, the United Kingdom, 
and Egypt—with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations playing an important role. 

It seemed to us from the beginning that any 
solution should take account of two basic facts. 
One is that an international waterway like the 
Suez Canal, which has always had an interna- 
tional status, cannot properly be made an instru- 
mentality of any government’s national policies 
so that equal passage may depend on that govern- 
ment’s favor. That does not require Egypt to 
forgo the rights which are normal to it as the 
sovereign nation through whose territory this in- 
ternational waterway passes. It does mean that 
Egypt should not be in a position to exercise such 
arbitrary power, open or devious, over the opera- 
tions of this international waterway that the 
nations dependent on the canal will in effect be 
living under an economic “sword of Damocles.” 
That would be an intolerable state of affairs. It 
would be inconsistent with the United Nations 
Charter requirement that these situations must be 
dealt with in conformity with the principles of 
justice and international law. 

The second basic proposition is that economic 
interdependence between Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica, such as is served so indispensably by the Suez 
Canal, cannot be made truly secure by coercion 
and force. 

If implementation of these two principles is 
sought in good spirit, there can be a negotiated 
conclusion. 

I cannot predict the outcome. The situation is 
grave. There are complicating and disturbing 
factors unrelated to the canal itself. But if the 
Governments most directly concerned—those of 
Britain, France, and Egypt—with help from the 
United Nations, do come to agree, they will have 
written an inspiring new chapter in the agelong 
struggle to find a just and durable peace. They 
will deserve the praise which world opinion and 


history will surely bestow upon them. 


Maintaining the Peace 

What we have said about the Suez Canal prob- 
lem perhaps makes clear that none of the general 
policies which have been outlined during the first 
portion of my talk can be translated into reality 
Without encountering and overcoming a multiplic- 
ity of specific obstacles. 

We all know the obstacles which men face and 
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surmount, in time of war, to secure victory. It 
seems not to be realized that it is necessary to make 
comparable efforts, in time of peace, to preserve 
peace. Peace will never be won so long as men 
reserve for war their finest effort. Peace has to 
be waged, just as war has to be waged, and men 
and nations have to work intensively and sacrifi- 
cially to overcome the threats to peace and justice. 

I see no reason why that should not be done. 
Surely peace is a goal which deserves to be sought 
with the same dedication that would be devoted in 
Today it is the more 
important because we now live in a world where, 


war to winning victory. 


if war comes, there may be no victors. 

I am confident that the mood I describe is that 
of our people and of our political leaders, with- 
out regard to party. If that mood be matched by 
the people and leaders of other lands, then we can 
see the future as one which, despite its vast per- 
plexities, beckons us hopefully to great tasks of 
creation. 


Increased Tensions 
in Middle East 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
White House press release dated October 28 

During the last several days I have 
disturbing reports from the Middle East. 
included information that Israel was maki 





heavy mobilization of its armed forces. 


reports bec: Lat vester- 


. ~ oan sthanthaatacn +! 
me so well authenticated tl 
} 


secretary 


day morning, after a meeting with the 


of State, I sent a personal message to the Prime 
Minister of Israel expressing my grave ern 
and renewing a previous recommendation that 


no forcible initiative be taken which 
ger the peace. 
I have just received additional reports 


indicate that the Israeli mobilization has continued 


’ 
and has become almost complete, with consequent 
stoppage of many civil activities. The gravity 


of the situation is such 


that I am dispatching a 


= a 
urgent message to Pr 


further 
Gurion. 


) ’ 
tustruections that these develop 


I have given 
} 


ments be discussed with the Unit 








France, which joined with the United States in 
the Tripartite Declaration of May 25, 1950; with 
respect to the maintenance of peace in the Middle 
fast. 

While we have not heard of such large-scale 
mobilization in countries neighboring Israel which 
would warrant such Israeli mobilization, I have 
also directed that my concern over the present 
situation be communicated to other Middle East 
states, urgently requesting that they refrain from 
any action which could lead to hostilities. 

The Security Council of the United Nations now 
has before it various aspects of the maintenance of 
peace in the Middle East. I earnestly hope that 
none of the nations involved will take any action 
that will hinder the Council in its efforts to achieve 
a peaceful solution. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING 
AMERICANS IN MIDDLE EASTERN COUNTRIES 


Press release 563 dated October 28 

The President in his statement today drew at- 
tention to increased tensions in the Middle East 
and indicated steps which this Government is tak- 
ing to ameliorate the situation and prevent hostil- 
ities in that area. 

The United States earnestly hopes that a high 
order of statesmanship will be shown by the gov- 
ernments involved, and that the peace will not be 
violated. Asa matter of prudence, however, meas- 
ures are being instituted to reduce the numbers of 
Americans, particularly dependents, in several of 
the Middle Eastern countries. While it is not 
contemplated that a full-scale evacuation will take 
place, persons who are not performing essential 
functions will be asked to depart until conditions 
improve. 

The Department of State urges American citi- 
zens planning to visit countries in the Middle 
fast to defer such plans until the situation is 
clearer. 

In announcing these measures, the Department 
emphasizes their precautionary nature and is con- 
fident that the governments of the several coun- 
tries will, in any circumstances which might arise, 
afford full protection to American lives and prop- 
erty in accordance with their responsibility under 
international law. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 834, footnote. 
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U.S. Concern for Hungarian People 


Following are teats of statements by President | 


Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles concerning 
developments in Hungary, together with an ac- 
count of a conversation between Deputy Under 
Secretary Murphy and the First Secretary of the 
ITungarian Legation. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


White House press release dated October 25 

The United States considers the development 
in Hungary as being a renewed expression of the 
intense desire for freedom long held by the Hun- 
garian people. The demands reportedly made by 
the students and the working people clearly fall 
within the framework of those human rights to 
which all are entitled, which are affirmed in the 
charter of the United Nations, and which are spe- 
cifically guaranteed to the Hungarian people by 
the treaty of peace to which the Governments of 
Hungary and of the Allied and Associated Powers, 
including the Soviet Union and the United States, 
are parties. 

The United States deplores the intervention of 
Soviet military forces which, under the treaty of 
peace, should have been withdrawn and the pres- 
ence of which in Hungary, as is now demonstrated, 
is not to protect Hungary against armed aggres- 
sion from without but rather to continue an occu- 
pation of Hungary by the forces of an alien 
government for its own purposes. 

The heart of America goes out to the people of 
Hungary. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 
Press release 562 dated October 28 

The Government of the United States is actively 
concerned with the suffering caused the Hun- 
garian people by the street fighting and military 
It has been in constant 
touch with the American Red Cross authorities. 
The American Red Cross has offered assistance 
through the International Red Cross in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and this Government has offered to 
extend assistance to alleviate suffering on the part 
of the Hungarian people. It will continue to 


operations in Hungary. 
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pursue this matter vigorously. It is understood 
that the Red Cross societies of 30 countries have 
made offers of assistance. 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN MR. MURPHY AND 
MR. ZADOR 


On October 27 Lincoln White, Acting Chief of 
the News Division, made the following statement 
to correspondents. 


At the request of the Department of State, the 
First Secretary of the Hungarian Legation, Tibor 
Zidor, was asked to come in to see Deputy Under 
Secretary Murphy today. Mr. Murphy told him 
that, since our Legation is cut off from contact 
with Washington, we are eager to get information 
about conditions in Hungary. Mr. Zador said 
that he had been in communication with his Lega- 
tion in London, which has radio communications 
with Budapest. He said that the Legation in 
London had confirmed that the new government 
had been established. 

Mr. Murphy cited reports of fighting and the 
intervention by Soviet military forces, and Mr. 
Zaidor said this was true and referred to a “riot” 
in Budapest. He had no information about the 


*Later the same day Mr. White read to correspondents 
the following message which had been transmitted to the 
Department on behalf of the U.S. Legation in Budapest 
by the Hungarian Foreign Ministry: ‘This short clear 
{not coded] message sent through facilities of Hungarian 
Foreign Ministry. Situation report 1400 hours 27th all 
communications have been closed down 5th a.m., Thurs- 
day (Oct. 25]. We have understood however that Wash- 
ington was kept abreast on broad outline of situation here 
from news report and certain other sources. No incident 
in Legation area since masSive demonstration 1700 hours 
25th. Szechenyi apartment area saw heavy firing Thurs- 
day morning with considerable damage to apartments. 
Most American personnel spent night 25th in the base- 
ment of the apartment house and were evacuated to the 
Legation shortly before noon of the next day. 

“U.S. citizens Mr. and Mrs. Chrysler [Bernard Kreisler], 
Mr. and Mrs. Mathys and Mr. Wolf departed for Vienna 
with convoy of other nationals 26th. Four U.S. citizens 
of the Garst Group [representatives of the Garst and 
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provinces. He said the fighting started after 
student demonstrations. The students had de- 
manded certain changes, which, he said, had been 
made. He said that the students were justified in 
these demands but that “Fascists” had taken ad- 
vantage of the situation. Mr. Murphy asked 
whether the workers had made the same demands. 
Mr. Zador said that they had. 

Mr. Murphy asked whether Hungary welcomed 
the intervention by Soviet forces, citing reports of 
the number of Hungarians who had been killed by 
these forces. The First Secretary said that this 
was quite legal under the Warsaw Pact. 

Mr. Zador was told by Mr. Murphy that we had 
been in touch with the American Red Cross and 
that 15 national Red Cross societies, including that 
of the United States, had made offers of assistance 
through the International Red Cross but that the 
League at Geneva had not been able to contact the 
Hungarian Government. Mr. Murphy stressed 
that we were very much interested in the humani- 
tarian aspects of the situation and hoped that 
something could be done to alleviate the suffering 
of the Hungarian people. 

Mr. Murphy closed the conversation by lodging 
a firm protest about the fact that our diplomatic 
representative in Hungary is completely cut off 
from communications with his Government.* 


Thomas Hybrid Corn Co., Coon Rapids, Iowa] still in 
Margit Island Hotel. All American personnel and de- 
pendents unharmed as of 1400 hours 27th. Also Mrs. 
Diana Hgirtaaf of Norway who would appreciate notifica- 
tion family through Norwegian Embassy. 

“Government radio has announced that groups of three 
or more persons will be fired on and that all individuals 
are confined to houses after 1000 hours 27th. Legation 
personnel have been advised by Hungarian Foreign Office 
that while curfew does not apply to diplomatic personnel 
they would advise that streets were unsafe and should 
not be used by any member foreign mission.” 

The reference to “Sth a. m.” in the second sentence of 
the message presumably means “5 p. m.,” since the De- 
partment had received a communication sent by the Lega- 
tion the afternoon of the 25th. Asked about the phrase 
“certain other sources” in the third sentence, Mr. White 
told correspondents that news reports had been the only 
source of information since the cutting off of communica- 
tions. 
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Communist Imperialism in the Satellite World 


Remarks by President Eisenhower: 


Here we commemorate the establishment of an 
organization created to further a great American 
purpose. For individual freedom, rooted in hu- 
man dignity and in human responsibility, is a 
theme that runs through the whole story of Amer- 
ican labor. And, certainly, it is significant that the 
First Continental Congress met in Philadelphia’s 
Carpenters’ Hall in 1774 and, in that same hall, the 
Constitutional 
later. 

Freedom is not restricted to the fundamental 
rights of which we so often speak, including free- 
dom of worship, freedom of speech, freedom of 
assembly. Your forebears in the labor movement 
recognized that the industrial revolution had cre- 


Convention assembled 13 years 


ated new problems, requiring a new approach by 
worker and employer alike—an approach that 
stressed the equal dignity, the equal responsibility 
of Jabor and management. 

Consequently, your Brotherhood stands for: 
freedom to organize, freedom to bargain, freedom 
to strike. Above all, freedom to vote with com- 
plete independence—that was one of the first reso- 
lutions, I am told, your Brotherhood called for 75 
years ago. In standing for those things, you help 
extend the boundaries of human freedom and am- 
plify our concept of them. 

Others, men like Marx and Lenin, saw in a far 
different light and setting the new problems cre 
ated by the industrial revolution. And they came 
up with a completely different answer, substitut- 
ing for free labor and free management the omnip- 
state. 


otent 


* Made before the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners of America at Washington, D. C., on 


(White House press release). 


Oct. 23 
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The industrialized world is now divided be- 
tween those who follow the philosophy of freedom 
and those whose lives are regimented under the 
philosophy of communism. 


Unrest in the Satellite World 


I should like to talk to you briefly on the fruits 
of communistic imperialism, now daily becoming 
evident in the satellite world. 
country as an example. 


Let us take one 


The Poles, as a people, have known freedom. 

For that matter, in the persons of Kosciuszko, 
and Pulaski, and countless others, they were build- 
ers of American freedom. And, by the hundreds 
of thousands, they helped build industrial Amer- 
ica and the free labor movement. 

But, for 17 years now, they have been victims of 
two tyrannies in succession. Neither tolerated 
And the Polish people rebelled against 
both, for the love of freedom was and is the strong- 


freedom. 


est mark of the Polish character. 

A. people like the Poles who have once known 
freedom cannot be for always deprived of their 
national independence and of their personal 
liberty. That truth applies to every people in 
Eastern Europe who have enjoyed independence 
and freedom. 
that truth obscured. 


Tyranny can, for a while, effectively present a 


For a_ time, may be 
false facade of material accomplishment. But 
that illusion is no substitute for the freedom that 
men and women cherish from raising their chil- 
dren in family loyalty—choosing their jobs or 
their friends and associates—practicing their re- 
ligious faith without fear. 

Eventually, as in the satellites today, the cost 


proves greater to a once proud and independent 
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people than the value of the monuments or facto- 
ries—or prisons—that have been erected. 

In those lands, the fruits of imperialism are dis- 
content, unrest, riots in one place and demonstra- 
tions in another, until the tyranny exercised over 
them either dissolves or is expelled. 

The day of liberation may be postponed where 
armed forces for a time make protest suicidal. 
But all history testifies that the memory of 
freedom is not erased by the fear of guns and the 
love of freedom is more enduring than the power 
of tyrants. But it is necessary that the inspira- 
tion of freedom and the benefits enjoyed by those 
who possess it are known to those oppressed. 


The Mission of the United States 


We, as a nation—in that light—have a job to do, 
a mission as the champion of human freedom. 
This is it: 

First—So to conduct ourselves in all our inter- 
national relations that we never compromise the 
fundamental principle that all peoples who have 
proved themselves capable of self-government 
have a right to an independent government of 
their own full, free choice. 

Second—So to help those freedom-loving peo- 
ples who need and want and can profitably use our 
aid that they may advance in their ability for self- 
support and may add strength to the security and 
peace of the free world. 

Third—So to manage our commerce with other 
nations that we are joined with them in a genuine 
partnership of trade, fostering a spiral of mutu- 
ally shared prosperity and abundance that will be 
proof against all propaganda and subversion. 

Fourth—So to exemplify at home the oppor- 
tunities, the rewards for work well done—all the 
good things of a free system—that the world will 





recognize in human freedom the sure road to hu- 
man good. 

Working in this manner, we shall expand the 
areas in which free men, free governments can 
We shall help shrink the areas in which 
human beings can be exploited and their govern- 


flourish. 


ments subverted. 
In this mission, none should play a more im- 


portant role than free American labor. | Your 
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wholehearted support is assurance of success; your 
indifference, a guaranty of failure. 

More than that, you can most persuasively pro- 
claim this mission to the world. And the world 
will listen. For you speak with an authentic 
voice, whose accent reflects all the working places 
of America. 


Proof That Marx Was Wrong 


Above all, in the struggle between the cause of 
freedom and the cause of communism, you are the 
living proof that Marx was wrong. Free Ameri- 
can labor has prospered in every index of life— 
in pocketbook and in schooling, in leisure for rec- 
reation and culture, in dignity and in spirit: 


Not by engaging in a class war; 

Not by abandoning to government freedoms and 
responsibilities ; 

Not by surrendering any right or duty of free 
men for the pottage of state guaranties; 

But by joining in voluntary association to bar- 
gain and to negotiate; 

By recognizing that the prosperity of agricul- 
ture and industry and labor are inseparably 
joined ; 

By demonstrating in factory and union meeting 
and community that American citizenship, with its 
freedoms and its obligations, is based on a spiritual 
faith in the equal dignity and equal rights of all 
men and women. 

Therefore, as an American citizen and as Presi- 
dent of the United States, I am proud and happy 
I can be here this evening to celebrate the 75th 
anniversary of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America. On its record, the 
Brotherhood has proved itself a worthy represent- 
ative of free American labor, a dynamic builder 
of the free American system. 


Honduran Government Recognized 
Press release 561 dated October 27 

The United States Embassy at Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, on October 27 informed the Foreign 
Minister of Honduras, Esteban Mendoza, that the 
United States Government has recognized the new 


Government of Honduras. 
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U.S. Policies and Actions in the Development 


and Testing of Nuclear Weapons 


Following are the texts of a statement by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and two related memoranda 
which were released to the press by the White 
House on October 23. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


I have concluded it to be in the public interest 
to place before you, the American people—and 
before the world—a full and explicit review of 
your Government’s policies and actions with re- 
spect to the development and testing of nuclear 
weapons, as these affect our national defense, our 
efforts toward world disarmament, and our quest 
of a secure and just peace for all nations. 

In this cause of world peace, one truth must 
never be lost from sight. It is this: the critical 
issue is not a matter of testing nuclear weapons— 
but of preventing their use in nuclear war. Amer- 
ica has repeatedly stated its readiness, indeed its 
anxiety, to put all nuclear weapons permanently 
aside—to stop all tests of such weapons—to devote 
some of our huge expenditures for armament to 
the greater cause of mankind’s welfare—to do all 
these things whenever, and as soon as, one basic 
requirement is met. This requirement is that we, 
as a nation, and all peoples, know safety from 
attack. 








In this spirit and in this awareness, we as a na- 
tion have two tasks. First: we must—and do— 
seek assiduously to evolve agreements with other 
nations that will promote trust and understanding 
among all peoples. Second: at the same time, 
and until that international trust is firmly secured, 
we must—and do—make sure that the quality and 
quantity of our military weapons command such 
respect as to dissuade any other nation from the 
temptation of aggression. 

Thus do we develop weapons, not to wage war, 
but to prevent war. 
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Only in the clear light of this greater truth cau 
we properly examine the lesser matter of the test- 
ing of our nuclear weapons. 

On this specific matter, I last week directed the 
appropriate Departments and Agencies of your 
Government to submit to me summaries of all rele- 
vant facts in their respective areas of responsi- 
bility. This record covers the span of the past 11 
years—since the first atomic explosion which oc- 
curred in a test in New Mexico. It may be per- 
tinent to note that my direct personal concern with 
these matters extends almost uninterruptedly over 
these some 11 years—in my successive capacities 
as Chief of Staff of the Army, Advisor to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, Supreme Commander Allied 
Powers Europe, and, since 1953, as your President 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. 

This record of your Government’s policies and 
actions—insofar as it does not prejudice national 
security—is herewith made public. It encompas- 
ses facts in the several areas of national defense, 
scientific development, and diplomatic conduct. 

This record reflects, clearly and consistently, the 
persistent, peaceful purposes of our nation. 


II. 


I deem it proper, in this summary statement, to 
take note of the most salient points of fact in the 
accompanying record. 

One. Your Government has been unremitting 
in its efforts to ease the burden of armaments for 
all the world, to establish effective international 
control of the testing and use of all nuclear weap- 
ons, and to promote international use of atomic 
energy for the needs and purposes of peace. The 
manifest evidences of this extend from the begin- 
ning of this Administration to the present: (a) my 
appeal to these specific purposes as early as my 
address of April 16, 1953; (b) the offer of “atoms 
for peace” in December of the same year; (c) the 
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appointment of a Special Assistant for Disarma- 
ment, with Cabinet rank, to develop and coordi- 
nate our efforts toward disarmament; (d) my offer 
at the Meeting of the Heads of State at Geneva, in 
July of 1955, for immediate exchange of military 
blueprints between the United States and the So- 
viet Union, and mutual air inspection by the “open 
skies” formula; (e) acceptance of the Soviet pro- 
posal for ground-control teams if combined with 
air inspection; (f) the approval this week of the 
Statute to govern the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency with 81 nations participating in its 
peaceful purpose; and (g) our continuing, con- 
structive participation in the work of the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission. 

Facts such as these have given substance and 
validity to my statement before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on December 8, 1953: 


The United States pledges before you—and therefore 
before the world—its determination to solve the fearful 
atomic dilemma—to devote its entire heart and mind to 
find the way by which the miraculous inventiveness of 
man shall not be dedicated to his death, but consecrated 
to his life. 





Two. The indispensable principle upon which 
we have insisted has been the securing of effective 
safeguards and controls in any program of dis- 
armament. Our readiness to begin disarmament 
under such safeguards has been affirmed repeat- 
edly during the past three and one-half years. At 
the Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers last 
autumn, it was specifically reaffirmed by the Sec- 
retary of State, with particular reference to nu- 
clear weapons and their testing. 

There is only one reason why no safe agreement 
has been effected to date: the refusal of the Soviet 
Union to accept any dependable system of mutual 
safeguards. Inthe past two years alone, the Soviet 
Union has rejected no less than 14 American pro- 
posals on disarmament and control of nuclear 
weapons, 

Three. In the light of these facts, your Govern- 
ment has kept enlarging its stockpile of nuclear 
Weapons, and has continued its development and 
testing. of the most advanced nuclear weapons. 
The power of these weapons to deter aggression 
and to guard world peace could be lost if we failed 
to hold our superiority in these weapons. And the 
importance of our strength in this particular 
weapons-field is sharply accented by the unavoid- 
able fact of our numerical inferiority to Commu- 
nist manpower. 
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Four. The continuance of the present rate of 
H-bomb testing—by the most sober and responsi- 
ble scientific judgment—does not imperil the 
health of humanity. On the amount of radio- 
active fallout, including strontium 90, resulting 
from tests, the most authoritative judgment is that, 
of the independent National Academy of Sciences. 
It reported last June, following a study by 150 
scientists of the first rank, that the radiation ex- 
posure from all weapons tests to date—and from 
continuing tests at the same rate—is, and would 
be, only a small fraction of the exposure that indi- 
viduals receive from natural sources and from 
medical X-rays during their lives. 

Five. On the other hand, the continuance of this 
testing is having two important beneficial results. 


(A) The most recent tests enable us to harness 
and discipline our weapons more precisely and 
effectively—drastically reducing their fallout and 
making them more easy to concentrate, if ever 
used, upon military objectives. Further progress 
along this line is confidently expected. 

(B) And these same recent tests have helped us 
to develop—not primarily weapons for vaster de- 
struction—but weapons for defense of our people 
against any possible enemy attack, as well as 
knowledge vital to our whole program of civil 
defense. 


Siw. There is radioactive fallout, including 
strontium 90, from the testing of all nuclear weap- 
ons, of whatever size. But the character of the 
weapon, as well as its size, determines the fallout. 
Such fallout cannot be avoided—as has been im- 
plied—by limiting tests to the smaller nuclear 
weapons. Such fallout of strontium 90 as does 
take place results from the process of atomic fis- 
sion. Fission is the basic phenomenon of the 
smaller weapons. Thus, the idea that we can “stop 
sending this dangerous material into the air”—by 
concentrating upon small fission weapons—is 
based upon apparent unawareness of the facts. 

Seven. With reference to the Soviet Union: its 
sympathy with the idea of stopping H-bomb tests 
is indisputable. This idea merely reflects the So- 
viet Union’s repeated insistence, ever since dis- 
cussion of the Baruch plan in 1946, that all plans 
for disarmament be based on simple voluntary 
agreements. Now, as always, this formula allows 
for no safeguards, no control, no inspection. 

Eight. A simple agreement to stop H-bomb 
tests cannot be regarded as automatically self-en- 
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forcing on the unverified assumption that such 
tests can instantly and surely be detected. It is 
true that tests of very large weapons would prob- 
ably be detected when they occur. We believe 
that we have detected practically all such tests to 
date. It is, however, impossible—in view of the 
vast, Soviet land-mass that can screen possible fu- 
ture tests—to have positive assurance of such 
detection, except in the case of the largest weap- 
ons. Nor is it possible to state, immediately fol- 
lowing the long-range detection of a test, its size 
and character. 

Nine. If your Government were to suspend re- 
search and preparation for tests—as well as the 
tests themselves—and resume such preparation 
only upon knowledge that another nation had ac- 
tually exploded another H-bomb, we could find 
our present commanding lead in nuclear weapons 
erased or even reversed. For the preparation for 
such a test may require up to two years. 

Ten. If your Government were to suspend only 
its tests, while continuing precautionary research 
and preparation—if that were feasible—we could 
still suffer a serious military disadvantage. It re- 
quires a year or more to organize and effect such 
tests as those conducted at our proving ground in 
the Pacific Ocean. 








III. 


These facts dictate two conclusions. 

First. We must continue—until properly safe- 
guarded international agreements can be reached— 
to develop our strength in the most advanced weap- 
ons—for the sake of our own national safety, for 
the sake of all free nations, for the sake of peace 
itself. 

Second. We must—and we shall—continue to 
strive ceaselessly to achieve, not the illusion, but 
the reality of world disarmament. TIllusion, in 
this case, can assume either of two forms. It can 
mean a reliance upon agreements without safe- 
guards. Or it can be the suggestion that simple 
suspension of our nuclear tests, without sure 
knowledge of the actions of others, signifies prog- 
ress—rather than peril. 

There is nothing in postwar history to justify 
the belief that we should—or that we could even 
dare—accept anything less than sound safeguards 
and controls for any disarmament arrangements. 

I remain profoundly hopeful that—if we stay 
strong and steadfast—the reality of significant 
world disarmament will come to pass. 
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MEMORANDUM ON WEAPONS TESTS AND pro 

PEACEFUL USES OF THE ATOM offe 

In response to a request by the President, the } \ 

following statement has been prepared by the cles 

Executive Branch officials chiefly concerned. It sass 

covers: } ye 

I. The United States Program of Testing | ai 

Atomic Weapons. po 

II. Fallout from Atomic Tests. ene 

III. Long-Range Detection of the Detonation of vel 

Nuclear Weapons. du 

IV. International Atoms-for-Peace Program. tai 

us 

I. The United States Program of Testing Nuclear ea 
Weapons 

1. Beginning with the first test in 1945, the in 
United States has conducted 13 test series. With a 
the exception of the first test, which was in time a 
of war, each series was publicly announced before “ 
it was held. C 

2. Each of the series and every shot in each 
series was individually justified and evaluated as de 
necessary for the advancement of our nuclear 
weapon technology or to gain important weapon 
effects information. 

3. Of the shots in the several series, approxi- 0 
mately 20 percent have been of high-yield thermo- ti 
nuclear designs and 80 percent of fission devices. 5 

4. The first test—Trinity—in July 1945 dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of an atomic weapon. ee. 

5. In July 1946, 2 devices were fired at Opera- b 
tion Crossroads at Bikini Atoll for information "7 
as to the effects of atomic bursts on ships. : 

6. Subsequent tests took place as follows: R 

Operation Sandstone during the spring of 1948. I 

Operation Ranger in the winter of 1950-51. } t 
Operation Greenhouse in the spring of 1951. | ( 


Operation Buster-Jangle in the fall of 1951. 

Operation Tumbler-Snapper in the spring of 1952. I 
Operation Ivy in the fall of 1952. 

Operation Upshot-Knothole in the spring of 1953. 
Operation Castle in the spring of 1954. 

Operations Teapot and Wigwam in the spring of 1955. ' 
Operation Redwing in the summer of 1956. 
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7. These tests were designed to fulfill, and have 
fulfilled, the following purposes: 


(a) The development of successive designs 
using less material and therefore increasing the 
defensive strength of the United States in terms 
of the amount of material available. 

(b) The development of designs of smaller con- 
figuration and lighter weight with the objective of 
providing weapons which can be more readily and 
effectively used. 

(c) The development of high-yield thermonu- 
clear weapons. This development has been of 
vital importance to our striking force and to its 
capability to deter aggression. 

(d) In the more recent tests the development of 
warheads for missiles designed to defend our 
populations and important installations against 
enemy attack. In the most recent tests, the de- 
velopment of weapons of high yield but low pro- 
duction of fission products. The successful at- 
tainment of this objective will make it possible for 
us to have weapons with greatly reduced radiologi- 
cal hazard (fallout). 

8. A major effort in our test series has been to 
secure information for the protection of our civil 
population in the event of attack with nuclear 
weapons. This information has been dissemi- 
nated to our people through and by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. ; 

9. The time required to prepare for a test series 
depends upon a number of variables such as: 


(a) The state of readiness of devices for test. 

(b) Whether the tests are to be conducted at 
our Eniwetok Proving Grounds or within the Con- 
tinental limits of the United States (where only 
small devices can be accommodated). 

(c) The number and complexity of the test de- 

vices and of the measurements and observations to 
be made. 
The period required for preparation has varied 
from a minimum of months for the test of simpler, 
small devices at the Nevada Test Site of the Com- 
mission to from 1 to 2 years for tests of larger yield 
thermonuclear devices at the Eniwetok Proving 
Grounds. 


Hi. Fallout From Atomic Tests 

10. This phenomenon associated with atomic ex- 
plosions has been known since Operation Trinity. 
It acquired a greatly increased importance with 
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the advent of early thermonuclear weapons al- 
though the objectionable fallout of an atomic ex- 
plosion, especially the component strontium 90, 
is the result of atomic fission, which is the specific 
reaction in existing small atomic weapons. 

11. The Atomic Energy Commission has been 
continuously engaged in the study of the biological 
effect of radiation, both from the point of view of 
determining safety standards in its installations 
and for those individuals and institutions to whom 
radioactive isotopes are supplied, and in connec- 
tion with the testing operations of the Commission. 

12. The Commission has made public all the 
pertinent information which it had collected on 
this subject, with due regard to national security. 
The National Academy of Sciences, the Nation’s 
foremost independent scientific body, engaged in 
an independent study of the biological effects of 
atomic radiation, conducted by approximately 
150 of the most distinguished authorities in their 
several fields. The results were publicly reported 
in June, 1956. 

3. The report states that, except for accidents, 
the biological damage from peacetime activities, 
which include the testing of atomic weapons, has 
been “essentially negligible.” For a fuller state- 
ment of the radiation exposure from all weapons 
tests to date and from future tests continued at 
the past testing rate, the entire report of the 
National Academy of Sciences should be 
examined. 

14. As regards fallout of strontium 90 from 
weapons testing, Dr. Willard F. Libby of the 
Atomic Energy Commission has stated that the 
present rate of testing, if continued indefinitely, 
would not produce a dangerous level of concen- 
tration of strontium 90 in the human body. Dr. 
Shields Warren, eminent radiologist, has stated 
that bone deposition of strontium 90 is well below 
the natural background level of radiation, and 
that to cause harmful effects the dose would have 
to be increased many times. 

15. Mention might be made at this point of 
various speculations concerning the effect of 
atomic explosions upon the weather. The 
National Academy of Sciences also established a 
Committee on Meteorology which gave attention 
to this question and which concluded that there 
was no evidence to indicate that climate has been 
in any way altered by past atomic and 
thermonuclear explosions. 

16. The Atomic Energy Commission has made 
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extensive reports on the subject of fallout, includ- 
ing the most authoritative scientific data, 
in testimony before various committees of the 
Congress. 

17. On the initiative of the United States, an 
international study of the subject was undertaken 
under the auspices of the United Nations. This 
study is now in progress. 


lll. The Long-Range Detection of the Detonation 
of Nuclear Weapons 

18. A system for monitoring the occurrence of 
an explosion, attributable to an atomic source, 
was initiated by the Government in sufficient time 
to detect a Soviet nuclear explosion which oc- 
curred on the 29th of August, 1949, and which was 
announced by the President on September 23rd 
of that year. 

19. Including that test and since that date, the 
organization concerned with this responsibility 
has detected 7 series of weapons tests within So- 
viet territory. These series have been announced 
by our Government as they occurred and were 


detected. Particular detonations which pre- 
sented any unusual characteristics have been 


specifically identified at the time of detection. 

20. No Soviet weapons tests series has been 
publicly announced by the Soviet Government in 
advance of its occurrence. No description of the 
effects of tests useful to a program for the pro- 
tection of civil populations has been made 
available by the Soviets. 

21. The United States long-range monitoring 
program employs a variety of systems which in 
the interest of national defense have not been 
described and, being intelligence operations, 
should remain classified. i 

22, While the system of long-range détection 
or monitoring is believed to be as effective as it 
can be made in the present state of scientific knowl- 
edge, it cannot insure the detection of every test 
irrespective of size, location, or type and compo- 
sition of the weapon tested. 

23. A 


character of detected weapons cannot be reached 


determination as to size and nuclear 
immediately upon detection, nor for several weeks 
and occasionally months thereafter. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to the larger, more 
complicated thermonuclear devices. 
of nuclear 


24. Our evaluation weapons tests 


made by other countries has been dependent upon 
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the calibration afforded by our own tests of weap- 
ons of known characteristics. 


IV. The Program for the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy (Atoms-for-Peace) and the Establishment 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
When the Administration of President 
Eisenhower took office, it inherited a disarmament 
stalemate and an atomic arms race, both of which 
stemmed largely from the repeated rejections by 
the U.S.S.R. of the Baruch proposals of 1946-47 
for putting all atomic energy under international 
control. 

26. As a result of the President’s consideration 
of this problem, the idea for the Atoms-for-Peace 
program was evolved and presented to the world 
in the speech on December 8, 1953, which the Pres- 
ident made to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. This speech pictured the holocaust of 
an atomic war, the blessings of an atomic peace, 
and proposed an international agency to which the 
powers possessing atomic materials would begin 
and continue to make contributions of such mate- 
rials for peaceful uses. 

27. Worldwide acclaim of President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal made it difficult for the Soviets 
to succeed in their efforts to sabotage it as they 
had the Baruch plan. 

28. During the protracted negotiations follow- 
ing the speech, the United States took a number 
of affirmative steps without awaiting establish- 
ment of the Agency. 


OF 


av. 


(a) Upon recommendation of President Eisen- 
hower, the Atomic Energy Act was rewritten by 
the Congress in 1954 in order to permit interna- 
tional cooperation, as a result of which agreements 
have been entered into with 37 nations, providing 
for the exchange of information on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy to build research reactors 
and Scores of students from 
friendly countries have been trained in technical 
schools set up by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
In addition, we have presented atomic energy 


power reactors. 


libraries to 45 friendly nations. 

(b) On June 11, 1955, President Eisenhower 
announced a proposal by our Government to share 
one-half the cost of research reactors to be built 
in friendly foreign nations. The purpose was to 
marshal world opinion in support of a demand 
that 


mankind. 


atomic science be used for the benefit of 
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(c) We initiated the largest scientific congress 
ever held (the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva, August, 
1955) at which a very large amount of nonmili- 
tary atomic information was exchanged. 

(d) The President allocated in 1954, 1955, and 
1956 a total of 40,200 kilograms of fissionable ma- 
terial for research and power reactors in the 
United States and abroad. 

(e) The United States announced to the Co- 
lombo Plan nations in a meeting in Singapore in 
October 1955 that it would support an Asian Nu- 
clear Research Center for the training of scientists 
and engineers in the Far East; plans have been 
formulated for this Research Center to be located 
in Manila. 

(f) The Atomic Energy Commission is assisting 
in the establishment of a research and training 
center at the University of Puerto Rico where 
instruction and training in the nuclear sciences 
will be given in the Spanish language, thereby 
expanding the Commission’s training program for 
the special benefit of students from Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

(g) In conjunction with the Organization of 
American States, the Atomic Energy Commission 
has initiated a program of assistance to the Inter- 
American Institute of Agriculture Sciences at 
Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

(h) The United States has announced plans for 
an Inter-American Symposium on Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy to be held next May at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long Island. 


29. President Eisenhower’s United Nations 
speech in the meantime has borne fruit: 


(a) On the initiative of the United States, 
representatives of 12 nations—including the 
U.S.S.R.—met in Washington earlier this year 
and drafted the statute (charter) of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

(b) Delegates from 81 nations began a confer- 
ence on September 20 in New York to consider 
the statute (charter) ; agreement was reached to- 
day, October 23d. 


MEMORANDUM ON DISARMAMENT NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 


In response to a request by the President, the 
following chronology of principal actions and 
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events relating to international negotiations con- 
cerned with disarmament, control of atomic en- 
ergy and atomic weapons, and limitation of atomic 
weapons tests has been provided by the Execu- 
tive Branch officials chiefly concerned. 


1. The foreign ministers of the U.S., U.K. and 
U.S.S.R. on December 26, 1945, agreed at Mos- 
cow to sponsor, in the U.N. General Assembly, a 
resolution recommending the creation of a U.N. 
Commission on Atomic Energy (UNaEc). 

2. On January 24, 1946, the General Assembly 
approved a resolution setting up an Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

3. The U.S. representative to the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Bernard Baruch, presented 
on June 14, 1946, U.S. proposals for international 
control of atomic energy. He called for estab- 
lishment of an International Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority which would own or manage all 
potentially dangerous activities in atomic energy. 
The U.S. declared its willingness, under effective 
control, to give up its atomic weapons monopoly, 
destroy or dispose of its atomic stocks, and turn 
over atomic secrets to an international atomic 
agency in which no nation would wield a veto. 
The agency would own or manage all potentially 
dangerous activities in atomic energy and control 
and license all atomic activities in that field. The 
U.S. proposal specifically provided that the 
Authority should be given the exclusive right to 
conduct research in the field of atomic explosives, 
and should foster beneficial uses of atomic energy. 

4. On July 19, 1946, the U.S.S.R. proposed an 
alternative plan for a convention which would for- 
bid “use of atomic weapons in any circumstances,” 
prohibit production of atomic weapons, and pro- 
vide for destruction of all atomic stocks within 
three months after ratification of the treaty. 
The U.S.S.R. insisted on retention of Security 
Council veto power over any control system. This 
proposal, in essence, remained the Soviet position 
through the succeeding years. 

5. On December 30, 1946, the U.N. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission approved by a vote of 10 to 0 
(with the U.S.S.R. abstaining) essential princi- 
ples of the U.S. plan for control of atomic energy. 

6. On June 11, 1947, the Soviets made propos- 
als in the Atomic Energy Commission again call- 
ing for a convention outlawing production and 
use of atomic and other weapons of mass destruc- 


tion. They called for a separate convention which 
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would provide for an “International Control Com- 
mission” with limited inspection rights, but sub- 
ject to Security Council veto. 

7. On September 11, 1947, the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission reaffirmed its approval of 
the U.S. plan by a vote of 10 to 1 (U.S.S.R. 
opposed). 

8. On May 17, 1948, the U.N. Atomic Energy 
Commission voted 9 to 2 to adjourn indefinitely 
on grounds that the Soviet position provided no 
useful basis for further commission discussions. 

9. On November 4, 1948, the General Assembly 
adopted by a vote of 40-6 (the U.S.S.R. op- 
posing) a Canadian resolution approving the 
U.N. Atomic Energy Commission majority plan 
(the U.S. proposal) as a basis for “establishing 
an effective system of international control of 
atomic energy.” The resolution created a com- 
mittee of six to determine if there existed “any 
basis for agreement on international control of 
atomic energy.” 

10. On September 23, 1949, President Truman 
announced the first atomic explosion in the 
U.S.S.R. 

11. On October 24, 1949, the committee of six 
reported on fundamental differences between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Western powers with regard 
to control of atomic energy. The report concluded 
that the majority powers put world security above 
sovereignty, while the U.S.S.R. put its sover- 
eignty first and insisted on unimpeded exercise 
thereof. 

12. The United States on October 24, 1950, pro- 
posed that the work of the U.N. Atomic Energy 
Commission and the U.N. Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments be more closely brought to- 
gether and that this work be carried forward by 
“a new and consolidated disarmament commis- 
sion.” 

13. On November 7, 1951, the U.S., U.K. and 
France sponsored proposals in the U.N., provid- 
ing for regulation, limitation and balanced reduc- 
tion of all armed forces and armaments, includ- 
ing atomic weapons. The proposals provided for 
a progressive disclosure and verification of all 
armed forces and armaments, including atomic, 
and provided that the U.N. majority plan should 
continue to serve as a basis for control of atomic 
energy, unless a better or not less effective system 

could be devised. 

14. On November 16, 1951, the U.S.S.R. re- 
jected the tripartite proposal and submitted a 
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counterproposal calling for a convention prohibit- | 
ing atomic weapons. 

15. On January 11, 1952, the General Assembly | 
adopted a resolution creating the U.N. Disarma- | 
ment Commission. 

16. On January 12, 1952, the U.S.S.R. dele- | 
gation submitted proposals which provided that 
prohibition of atomic weapons and “strict inter- 
national control” of atomic weapons should come 
into effect simultaneously, but that the control | 
organ not be entitled to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of any state. 

17. On April 5, 1952, in the first meeting of the | 
Disarmament Commission, the U.S. cosponsored 
the first of a series of working papers, including ! 
a “proposal for progressive and continuing dis- 
closure and verification of all armed forces and 
armaments, including atomic.” 

18. On August 29, 1952, the U.S.S.R. categori- 
cally rejected the U.S. sponsored proposals and 
reaffirmed previous Soviet positions. 

19. On November 1, 1952, the U.S. exploded the 
first hydrogen device at Bikini. 

20. On April 8, 1953, the General Assembly 
noted the impasse in the Disarmament Commis- 
sion deliberations and requested the Commission 
to continue its work and report back to the next 
General Assembly. 

21. President Eisenhower in his speech of April 
16, 1953, proposed “international control of atomic 
energy to promote its use for peaceful purposes 
only, and to insure the prohibition of atomic weap- 


ons’ 





” under “adequate safeguards, including a 
practical system of inspection under the United 
Nations.” 

22. On August 21, 1953, the U.S.S.R. exploded 
a hydrogen device. 

23. In the United Nations General Assembly on 
September 24, 1953, the Soviet Union reiterated 
their proposal for an unconditional prohibition of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons and continued to 
call for such a prohibition without specifying the 
nature of controls. 

24. The General Assembly on November 28, 
1953, adopted by a vote of 54-0, with the Soviets 
abstaining, a resolution cosponsored by the U.S. 
which called for the establishment of a subcom- 
mittee of the Disarmament Commission “consist- 
ing of ‘representatives of the powers principally 
involved’ which should seek in private an accept- 
able solution.” 

25. President Eisenhower addressing the United 
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Nations General Assembly on December 8, 1953, 
emphasized U.S. readiness to meet privately with 
other powers principally involved to seek an ac- 
ceptable solution to the atomic armaments race 
and proposed that the governments concerned 
begin at that time and continue to make joint con- 
tributions from their stockpiles of normal uranium 
and fissionable materials to an international atomic 
energy agency, and that such agency find ways to 
assure that the contributed materials be devoted 
to peaceful purposes. 

26. The U.S.S.R. on December 12, 1953, indi- 
cated a willingness to participate in discussions on 
the President’s proposal but added the reservation 
that there should be a discussion of an uncondi- 
tional obligation not to employ hydrogen, atomic 
or other weapons of mass destruction. 

27. On April 2, 1954, Prime Minister Nehru 
proposed a “standstill agreement” on tests of 
nuclear weapons. 

28. On May 25, 1954, the U.S. introduced into 
the U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee a proposal 
for the establishment of international control 
organs to enforce a disarmament program. 

29. On May 28, 1954, the World Peace Council 
(Communist) launched a demand for a cessation 
of tests together with a prohibition on the use of 
nuclear weapons. 

30. The U.S. supported a French-U.K. proposal 
of June 11, 1954, in the Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee which called for a phased approach to dis- 
armament through successive stages and for nu- 
clear disarmament phased with reduction of con- 
ventional arms and forces. The proposal included 
a proviso that states would regard themselves as 
prohibited from using nuclear weapons except in 
accordance with the U.N. Charter. 

31. In late June 1954, after consideration of the 
matter with his top officials, President Eisenhower 
adopted an interdepartmental recommendation 
that the United States should not at that time 
agree to a test moratorium, but that disarmament 
policy review should be continued and expedited. 

32. After initial rejection of the Anglo-French 
proposal, the U.S.S.R., on September 30, 1954, an- 
nounced at the U.N. General Assembly that it 
would accept that proposal as a basis for a draft 
international convention on disarmament. 

33. On November 4, 1954, the General Assembly 
unanimously called for “further efforts . .. to 
reach agreement,” by the Disarmament Committee. 

34. On November 23, 1954, the Communist 
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World Peace Council proposed that the great pow- 
ers reach “immediate agreement on the banning of 
all experimental explosions of atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs,” and combined this with a demand 
that governments undertake “never to use nuclear 
weapons whatever may be the pretext.” 

35. On February 28, 1955, President Eisenhower 
at a news conference stated that the United States 
sees nothing to be gained by a separate ban on 
thermonuclear tests outside of a decent and pro- 
per disarmament. 

36. In the resumed meetings of the U.N. Sub- 
committee the U.S. during March 1955 called at- 
tention to the difficulties that had arisen in “ac- 
counting fully for all past production of nuclear 
materials” which “raises doubt that presently fore- 
seeable plans can completely guarantee the elimi- 
nation of all nuclear weapons.” 

37. On March 8, 1955, the U.S., U.K., France 
and Canada submitted a proposal to the U.N. 
Disarmament Subcommittee on the timing or 
phasing of a disarmament program; which was 
not accepted by the U.S.S.R. 

38. On March 12, 1955, the U.S., U.K., France 
and Canada submitted to the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission Subcommittee a joint draft resolution 
for the U.N. General Assembly on the principles 
to govern reductions in armed forces and conven- 
tional armaments; which was not accepted by the 
U.S.S.R. 

39. To undertake a complete review of disarma- 
ment problems and to develop an approach taking 
account of the growing technological problems 
that had arisen, the President on March 19, 1955, 
appointed Harold E. Stassen as Special Assistant 
to the President for Disarmament and directed 
that special studies of basic U.S. policy on the 
matter be made, utilizing men both in and out of 
Government. 

40. On April 21, 1955, the U.S., U.K., France 
and Canada submitted to the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission Subcommittee a joint draft resolution 
for the U.N. General Assembly on the principles 
of disarmament controls; which was rejected by 
the U.S.S.R. 

41. At the U.N. Subcommittee in London the 
Soviet Union, on May 10, 1955, recognized that 
“there are possibilities beyond the reach of inter- 
national control for evading control and for or- 
ganizing clandestine manufacture of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons.” The Soviet Union further 
recognized the danger of mounting nuclear stock- 
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piles and the necessity of guarding against sur- 
prise attack. The U.S.S.R. made a disarmament 
proposal which included, without provision of 
safeguards, as one of the first measures of its ex- 
ecution: “the reduction of arms and the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons, States possessing atomic 
and hydrogen bombs shall pledge themselves to 
discontinue tests of these weapons.” 

42. The first comprehensive report of the Spe- 
cial Assistant on Disarmament was presented to 
the President on May 26, 1955. This report 
stressed, among other things, the extreme impor- 
tance of providing against surprise attack, the 
absolute necessity of effective inspection in any 
agreement, the role of an aerial component and of 
scientific instruments and photography in such a 
system. 

43. The President, in June, 1955, considered and 
approved the conclusions of an interagency group, 
following a second review of the matter, to the 
effect that a moratorium on H-bomb testing would 
not be in the interest of the U.S. and should not 
be agreed to except as a part of a comprehensive 
safeguard disarmament agreement. 

44. On June 22, 1955, the U.S. announced a 
proposal that the United Nations undertake to 
pool the world’s knowledge about the effects of 
atomic radiation on human health, and later re- 
quested that this item be placed on the agenda 
of the General Assembly; subsequently a resolu- 
tion to this effect was adopted. 

45. On July 18, 1955, while the Summit Meeting 
at Geneva was proceeding the Soviet Union indi- 
cated that it was ready to participate in negotia- 
tions for the establishment of an international 
atomic energy agency. 

46. President Eisenhower at the Geneva Meet- 
ing of heads of government on July 21, 1955, gavea 
comprehensive statement of the broad principles 
of U.S. policy and proposed that as a practical 
step the Soviet Union and United States, the two 
great countries which possess new and terrible 
weapons in quantities, agree immediately to an 
exchange of blueprints of their military establish- 
ments and to provide each other with facilities 
for aerial reconnaissance. The President stated 
that such a step would provide against the possi- 
bility of a great surprise attack and would be but 
a beginning toward a comprehensive and effective 

system of inspection and disarmament. 

47. On the same day, Marshal Bulganin re- 
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iterated the Soviet proposal for establishment of 
control posts at large ports, at railway junctions, 
on main motor highways and airdromes, in order 
to prevent surprise attack. 

48. The U.S. on August 30, 1955, presented an 
outline plan for the implementation of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to the U.N. Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament at the beginning of a series of meetings 
at the U.N. Headquarters in New York; which 
was rejected by the U.S.S.R. 

49. Marshal Bulganin, in a letter to President 
Eisenhower on September 19, 1955, raised objec- 
tions to the “open skies” proposal. 

50. On October 7, 1955, the U.S. proposed an 
extension of President Eisenhower’s plan of aerial 
inspection to cover other co:mtries, thus applying 
to U.S. bases overseas; which was not accepted by 
the U.S.S.R. 

51. President Eisenhower on October 11, 1955, 
in a letter to Marshal Bulganin encouraged fur- 
ther study by the Soviet Union of the Geneva pro- 
posal and stated United States willingness to ac- 
cept the Soviet proposal for ground control teams, 
along with the President’s open skies proposal. 
The U.S.S.R. continued to reject the open skies 
proposal. 

52. At the Foreign Ministers’ Conference at 
Geneva on November 10, 1955, Mr. Molotov indi- 
cated willingness of the Soviet Union to consider 
the concept of aerial photography as one of the 
forms of control to be considered “at the conclud- 
ing stage of the implementation of measures to 
reduce armaments and to prohibit atomic 
weapons.” 

53. On November 11, 1955, at the Geneva For- 
eign Ministers’ Conference, Secretary Dulles 
stated that “if agreement can be reached to elimi- 
nate or limit nuclear weapons under proper safe- 
guards, the United States would be prepared to 
agree to corresponding restrictions on the testing 

of such weapons.” 

54. On November 29, 1955, Secretary Dulles 
stated at a press conference that the question of 
suspension of nuclear testing had been studied for 
a great many months, and that no formula had 
been found which would be both dependable and 
in the interest of the U.S. with regard to the pro- 
tection of people and freedom in the world. 

55. The United Nations General Assembly on 
December 16, 1955, adopted by a vote of 56-7, 
against Soviet opposition, a resolution cosponsored 
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by the United States which urged that the sub- 
committee of the Disarmament Commission give 
priority to (a) such confidence building measures 
as the President’s open skies plan and the Bul- 
ganin ground inspection plan, and (b) all such 
measures of adequately safeguarded disarmament 
as are now feasible. 

56. Marshal Bulganin, in a letter to President 
Eisenhower on February 1, 1956, again declined to 
enter into an aerial inspection system. 

57. On December 24, 1955, Pope Pius XII in a 
Christmas broadcast declared that the three steps 
of “renunciation of experimentation with atomic 
weapons, renunciation of the use of such, and gen- 
eral control of armaments” must be effected 
together. 

58. On January 25, 1956, Governor Stassen testi- 
fying before the U.S. Senate Disarmament Sub- 
committee reiterated U.S. policy and pointed out 
that we do not have the technical facilities to de- 
tect all test explosions. 

59. On February 14, 1956, Khrushchev before 
the 20th CPSU Congress in Moscow stated “we are 
willing to take certain partial steps—for example 
to discontinue the thermonuclear weapon 
tests... .” 

60. In a letter to Premier Bulganin of March 1, 
1956, President Eisenhower answered questions re- 
garding the “open skies” proposal, and added a 
proposal for efforts to bring under control the 
nuclear threat and reverse the trend toward a con- 
stant increasing of nuclear weapons hanging over 
the world. He stated the United States would be 
prepared to work out, with other nations, suitable 
and safeguarded arrangements so that future pro- 
duction of fissionable materials anywhere in the 
world would no longer be used to increase the 
stockpiles of explosive weapons. The President 
suggested that this might be combined with his 
proposal of December 8, 1953, “to begin now and 
continue to make joint contributions” from exist- 
ing stockpiles of normal uranium of fissionable 
materials to an international atomic agency. The 
President stated that the ultimate hope of this 
Government is that all production of fissionable 
materials anywhere in the world will be devoted 
exclusively to peaceful purposes. 

61. On March 21, 1956, the U.S. presented to the 
Subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission at 
London a proposal for a demonstration test area 
of open skies inspection in a strip of land 300 
miles long and 100 miles wide in the U.S.S.R. and 
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in the U.S.; which was rejected by the U.S.S.R. 

62. On March 21, 1956, the U.S. proposed to the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission Subcommittee im- 
mediate exchanges for a test period of techni- 
cal missions for purposes of preliminary study of 
the methods of control and inspection; which was 
not accepted by the U.S.S.R. 

63. On March 22, 1956, the U.S. proposed to 
the U.N. Subcommittee that, subject to certain 
accompanying conditions and safeguards, the first 
phase level of reduced armed forces and arma- 
ments should be on a basis of measurement of 
2.5 million men each for the U.S. and U.S.S.R., 
750,000 each for the U.K. and France. 

64. On March 26, 1956, the U.S. proposed to the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission Subcommittee, 
as part of an air and ground inspection system, the 
advance notification of planned movements of 
armed units through international air or water or 
over foreign soil; which was not accepted by the 
U.S.S.R. 

65. On March 27, 1956, the U.S.S.R. proposed at 
the London meetings of the U.N. Disarmament 
Subcommittee the discontinuance of further tests 
of thermonuclear weapons as a measure independ- 
ent of attainment of agreement on general 
disarmament. 

66. At the London meetings of the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee, the U.S. delegation on April 
3, 1956, put forward a working paper suggesting 
a step-by-step plan for a first phase of a compre- 
hensive disarmament program including limita- 
tion on conventional armaments, provision against 
surprise attack, including President Eisenhower’s 
proposals for control of the nuclear threat, and 
limitations on the testing of nuclear weapons as 
part of a safeguarded disarmament program. 
The paper included a proviso that “the testing of 
nuclear weapons will be limited and monitored 
in an agreed manner,” by an armaments regula- 
tion council which the U.S. proposed should be 
established. This proposal was not accepted by 
the U.S.S.R. 

67. On April 21, 1956, Mr. Stevenson urged that 
the U.S. “give prompt and earnest consideration 
to stopping further tests of the hydrogen bomb.” 

68. On April 23, 1956, Governor Stassen at the 
U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee in London 
stated that the U.S. is prepared to agree to restric- 
tions on the testing of nuclear weapons provided 
there has been agreement on an effective limitation 
of nuclear weapons under proper safeguards as a 
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part of the disarmament agreement, and provided 
this agreement limiting nuclear weapons has been 
satisfactorily carried out. 

69. On April 24, 1956, Governor Stassen held a 
discussion with Bulganin and Khrushchev in Lon- 
don in which the necessity, method, and sincerity 
of the “open skies” proposal and 2.5 million force 
level were presented at length and debated. 

70. On April 25, 1956, President Eisenhower 
at his press conference stated that the United 
States has no more interest in developing bigger 
nuclear weapons, but is proceeding with testing to 
find ways and means to limit the weapon, to make 
it useful for air defense, to reduce fallout, and to 
make it more a military weapon and less one of 
mass destruction. 

71. On May 4, 1956, the four Western powers, 
in a joint declaration at end of Subcommittee 
meetings, reiterated the necessity for a “strong” 
control organization with inspection rights, in- 
cluding aerial reconnaissance, operating from the 
outset and developing in parallel with the disar- 
mament measures. 

72. On June 6, 1956, Marshal Bulganin in a let- 
ter to the President announced the intention to cut 
the armed forces of the Soviet Union by 1.2 million 
men. 

73. In the U.N. Disarmament Commission, the 
U.S.S.R. supported a Yugoslav draft resolution 
of July 10, 1956, which called for “such initial 
disarmament measures as are now feasible and 
such forms and degrees of control as are required 
for these measures” and specified as one such meas- 
ure “the cessation of experimental explosions of 
nuclear weapons as well as other practicable meas- 
ures in the field of nuclear armaments.” 

74. On July 12, 1956, Mr. Gromyko of the 
U.S.S.R. in the U.N. Disarmament Commission, 
made a statement accepting the figure of 2.5 mil- 
lion men for the armed forces of the U.S. and the 
Soviets, but only as a first step, and without 
accepting the accompanying conditions and safe- 
guards. 

75. On July 13, 1956, in the Disarmament Com- 
mission, Ambassador Wadsworth stated that “in 
the absence of agreement to eliminate or limit nu- 
clear weapons under proper safeguards, continu- 
ation of testing is essential for our national de- 
fense and the security of the free world.” 

76. On July 16, 1956, the U.S., U.K., France 
and Canada proposed to the Disarmament Com- 
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mission the principles on which a sound disarma- 
ment program could be based; which was rejected 
by the U.S.S.R. 

77. On July 16, 1956, the 12-nation U.N. Dis- 
armament Commission adopted a resolution re- 
calling the terms of the General Assembly resolu- 
tion endorsing the open skies, and requested the 
Subcommittee to continue its studies. 

78. Also on July 16, 1956, U.S.S.R. Foreign 
Affairs Minister Shepilov, before the Supreme 
Soviet in Moscow, stated the “question of discon- 
tinuing tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
can be ... settled independently” of disarma- 
ment agreement. 

79. President Eisenhower in a letter of August 
4 to Premier Bulganin reaffirmed the proposals 
of his March 1, 1956, letter and asked if progress 
could not be made on the matter. 

80. On August 26, 1956, the White House an- 
nounced that the Soviets had exploded a nuclear 
device two days earlier. 

81. On August 31, 1956, the President an- 
nounced that a second Soviet atomic explosion had 
occurred on the previous day. 

82. On September 3, 1956, the Arc announced 
that a third explosion in the test series had taken 
place on the preceding day. 

83. On September 5, 1956, Mr. Stevenson, at the 
American Legion Convention, restated his pro- 
posal as “to halt further testing of large nuclear 
devices, conditioned upon adherence by the other 
powers to a similar policy.” 

84. On September 10, 1956, the Soviets an- 
nounced that a nuclear weapon test had occurred 
that same day. 

85. Marshal Bulganin in a letter to President 
Eisenhower on September 11, 1956, rejected the 
President’s proposal that further production of 
fissionable material no longer be used to increase 
the stockpiles of explosive weapons. He stated 
that to prohibit the manufacture of nuclear weap- 
ons without forbidding their use and without elim- 
inating them from the armaments of nations 
would “not in any measure solve the problem of 
eliminating the threat of atomic war.” He also 
stated that discontinuation of nuclear tests “does 
not in itself require any international control 
agreements”; that it was possible to “separate the 
problem of ending tests of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons from the general problem of disarma- 
ment”; and that “an agreement among nations 
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concerning the termination” of such tests would be 
“the first important step toward the unconditional 
prohibition of these types of weapons.” 

86. On October 6, 1956, President Eisenhower 
issued a statement that “the testing of atomic 
weapons to date has been, and continues, an in- 
dispensable part of our defense program”; and 
that “as part of a general disarmament program, 
the American Government, at the same time, has 
consistently affirmed and reaffirmed its readiness— 
indeed its strong will—to restrict and control both 
the testing and the use of nuclear weapons under 
specific and supervised international disarmament 
agreement.” 

87. From October 8 through October 12, Italian 
aerial reconnaissance tests were conducted to dem- 
onstrate the effectiveness and value of the Eisen- 
hower open skies proposal. 

88. On October 17, 1956, Marshal Bulganin 
in a letter to President Eisenhower stated, “Until 
the necessary agreement on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons is attained, it would, in our opin- 
ion, be desirable to reach agreement at this time 
on at least the first step toward the solution of 
the problem of atomic weapons—the prohibition 
of testing atomic and hydrogen weapons. .. .” 
He also stated, “We fully share the opinion re- 
cently expressed by certain prominent public 
figures in the United States concerning the neces- 
sity and the possibility of concluding an agree- 
ment on the matter of prohibiting atomic 
weapon tests... .” 

89. On October 21, 1956, President Eisenhower, 
in a letter to Marshal Bulganin, stated: 


The United States has for a long time been intensively 
examining, evaluating and planning dependable means 
of stopping the arms race and reducing and controlling 
armaments. These explorations include the constant 
examination and evaluation of nuclear tests. To be 
effective, and not simply a mirage, all these plans require 
systems of inspection and control, both of which your 
Government has steadfastly refused to accept. Even my 
“Open Skies” proposal of mutual aerial inspection, sug- 
gested as a first step, you rejected. 
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However, though disappointed, we are not discouraged. 
We will continue unrelenting in our efforts to attain 
these goals. We will close no doors which might open a 
secure way to serve humanity. 

We shall entertain and seriously evaluate all proposals 
from any source which seem to have merit, and we shall 
constantly seek for ourselves formulations which might 
dependably remove the atomic menace. 

90. Currently, interdepartmental preparations 
are going forward, under direction of the Presi- 
dent, for further efforts to reach a sound agree- 
ment for a thoroughly inspected system which will 
improve the prospects of a durable peace. This 
work is in specific preparation for renewed con- 
sideration of the subject in the U.N. Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee and in the next session of 
the General Assembly. 


Italian Demonstration 
of Aerial Photography 


White House press release dated October 23 


Following is a message from President Eisen- 
hower to President Giovanni Gronchi of Italy. 


OcrToBER 22, 1956 


I have followed with close attention the Italian 
Government’s demonstration last week of the 
practicability of using modern aircraft as senti- 
nels of peace. The lessons to be learned from 
your government’s demonstration of aerial pho- 
tography over the City of Rome and other Italian 
centers wilt be studied with keen interest by all 
governments interested in achieving a lasting 
peace. 

I congratulate the Italian Government on this 
significant initiative directed toward the building 
of international confidence. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to public understanding of one essential 
element of a meaningful disarmament agreement. 


Dwicut D. E1ssENHOWER 
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A Review of United States Foreign Policy 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy? 


It is a great privilege to enjoy this opportunity 
to meet with the members of the Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs of Seattle this evening. At the 
time of my last visit here incident to the opening 
of the International Trade Fair Exposition? I 
learned something of the interest of your com- 
munity in matters relating to American foreign 
policy and I also obtained a good deal of inspira- 
tion from your knowledge of many of the prob- 
Jems on which the Department of State is con- 
stantly engaged. We inthe Department of State 
want to keep in the closest possible touch with the 
thinking of representative groups such as your- 
selves in a world situation which is fraught not 
only with anxieties and problems but with 
constructive opportunities as well. 

I would like to take this occasion to pay tribute 
to the initiative shown by this community in the 
field of international relations. I refer to the 
International Trade Fair, which was begun in 
1951 as a result of a trip to Japan of a group of 
Seattle businessmen. I think this has proved a 
significant contribution to the well-being of this 
area as well as to our relations with both Asian 
and Latin American nations. I know this has 
not been an easy task and that a number of people 
in this community have borne an extra-heavy 
burden in connection with it. Perhaps in the 
District of Columbia the future will see more 
support of a practical nature given to this demon- 
stration of an affirmative interest in better 
relations with our friends abroad. 

It should be recalled, of course, that the basic 
objective of U.S. foreign policy is the welfare and 

* Address made before the Institute of International 
Affairs at the University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., 


on Oct. 24 (press release 551 dated Oct. 23). 
? BULLETIN of Mar. 28, 1955, p. 521. 
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security of the American people. Everything 
that we do in the Department of State is intended 
to work to that end. I might add that, as you 
know, one of the major features of this policy 
effort is the system of collective security which has 
been painstakingly constructed. We have now se- 
curity arrangements with 42 nations. This sys- 
tem of alliances is based on a forward strategy 
and incident to it we maintain bases in many parts 
of the world around an extended periphery. 

I would like to stress that we view these al- 
liances not as a design only for the selfish pur- 
poses of the United States but to serve the mutual 
needs of our country and the other countries in- 
volved. There is at times perhaps inevitably a 
tendency on the part of some of our friends abroad 
to believe that they are doing the United States 
a favor pure and simple in extending the facilities. 
This at times becomes the subject of aggressive 
bargaining in an effort to extract from the United 
States the maximum in the way of advantages. 
It is, of course, obvious that the foreign country 
where we might have base privileges gains a con- 
siderable advantage in the increased security and 
protection against aggression which the presence 
of our forces there offers. 

If you will permit a personal reference, when I 
was Ambassador to Japan in 1952 right after the 
Japanese peace treaty came into effect, I initialed 
on behalf of the United States the International 
Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the 
North Pacific Ocean. I became acquainted at that 
time with Seattle’s active interest in a problem 
which concerned the United States, Canada, and 
Japan. As you know, the international fisheries 
relations of our country are now in a period of 
great ferment and, we believe, of constructive 
growth. This evening, with your permission, I 
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would like to deal briefly with some aspects of the 
fisheries problem, and then perhaps we could make 
what the French like to call a tour @horizon of 
situations relating to our foreign policy in the 
Far East, the Middle East, and Europe. 


International Fisheries Problem 


I need not tell you in Seattle how important to 
the Northwest, and to the whole United States, 
are the great Pacific fisheries from the Columbia 
River northward to Alaska. They would be 
ruined by uncontrolled international competition, 
but fortunately there is a powerful trend in the 
world today toward conservation on a cooperative 
basis. That there is such a trend is in no small 
part owing to the examples of what are unques- 
tionably the two greatest experiments in interna- 
tional conservation treaties—our agreements with 
Canada on Pacific halibut and sockeye salmon. 
Many things are happening in fisheries at this 
moment. Today in Ottawa a United States dele- 
gation is negotiating with Canadian representa- 
tives on the conservation of the pink salmon of 
the Juan de Fuca-Georgia Strait area. If this 
conference is successful—and we believe it will 
be—pink salmon which are of joint interest to our 
fishermen and Canadian fishermen will be placed 
under a U. S.Canadian regime similar to that 
which has for 20 years been so effective in the sock- 
eye-salmon fishery. 

I am glad to say that at that conference table 
in Ottawa, sitting as members of the United States 
delegation, are seven citizens of the State of Wash- 
ington. They include the Director of the Wash- 
ington State Department of Fisheries and his 
technical coordinator, the Dean of the School of 
Fisheries of the University of Washington, and 
four representatives of the salmon industry of this 
State. 

In Washington, D.C., the North Pacific Fur Seal 
Conference is now moving toward a successful 
close. Japan and the Soviet Union as well as the 
United States and Canada are all taking part. 
You will remember the four-power Fur Seal 
Treaty of 1911 was terminated in 1941. The pres- 
ent negotiations are seeking to reestablish a new 
four-power arrangement for the proper conserva- 
tion of this important resource. This negotia- 
tion has been a long one—it is almost a year old 
now. We have had a hard time trying to rec- 
oncile widely different positions and at the same 
time protecting our own interests. We think we 
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have been able to do so. Fur seals raise many 
large questions for the four nations—not only 
scientific questions but questions of search and 
seizure of ships on the high seas, of the authority 
of an international commission over a resource of 
this kind, and the very large question of the rel- 
ative interests of nations in a marine creature such 
as the seal, which is born on the land of one coun- 
try but spends most of its life—9 months each 
year—at sea. 

I have, myself, had a limited part in the Fur 
Seal Conference. I talked on several occasions to 
both the Japanese and the Soviet representatives 
in an effort to work out a compromise. Perhaps 
the main thing I learned from the conference was 
the following description of a fur seal which I 
quote: “Amphibious is the fur seal, ubiquitous 
and carnivorous, uniparous, gregarious and withal 
polygamous.” I might say that I had to look up 
“uniparous” in the dictionary, where I found that 
it means producing but one egg at a time. 

Your own city will, on November 12, play host 
to the annual meeting of the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission. The principal 
fisheries experts of the United States, Canada, and 
Japan. will gather in Seattle, and I believe also 
that the Commission has extended an invitation 
to the Soviet Union to send observers to the 
meeting. 





U. S. Policies in the Pacific Area 

Since I was out here a year and a half ago dis- 
cussing the situation in the Far East, events in the 
Middle East and Africa have had a tendency to 
push the Far East out of the headlines. You may 
recall that at that time the situation in the Far 
East was extremely tense during the crises over 
the Taiwan Straits. I need not tell you who live 
on the west coast that developments in Asia have 
a vital bearing on our national security. During 
the interval since my last visit we feel that prog- 
ress has been made in the furtherance of our 
policies in the Pacific area. The lines of the free 
world—Communist struggle are more clearly 
drawn, and the concept of liberty is working its 
inevitable erosion within the rigid structure of 
communistic dictatorship. Communism in the 
Far East has reacted as it has elsewhere in other 
times and other places. Wherever it has found 
a solid bedrock of determined resistance, it has 
turned away and sought instead for the soft spots 
more to its liking. It has abandoned methods of 
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outright military aggression and has resorted to nists have been unwilling to renounce the use of U.N. C 
classical nonmilitary methods intended to deceive force in the Formosa area. In the Straits, alljs agre 
the ingenuous. though some shooting continues, large-scale hos} Japan 
In Korea we have witnessed flagrant violation _ tilities have been averted, largely because thel after t 
of the terms of the armistice by the Communist | United States in concert with the Republic of ment t 
authorities in the North who, though they have China made its determination clear to resist overt] the op 
reduced the Chinese Communist manpower in aggression. bet we 
North Korea, have illegally modernized the force The Chinese Communists continue to dangle be-| that 1 
structure, created a new air force, and have fore some of the hard-pressed nations of Asia] velop 
brought in new weapons. The United States as their offers of aid and trade. In some cases| the ca 
part of the United Nations forces in Korea has — where these offers have been accepted already| ments 
scrupulously respected the terms of the armistice _ disillusionment has developed and the hard reali-| settle 
during the 3-year period which has elapsed since _ ties of dealing with a Communist state are begin-| tweer 
its signing. The armistice provisions were never _ ning to be better understood. Never was the old| Th 
designed to maintain the position in perpetuity adage, “All is not gold that glitters,” more appli-| Asia’ 
but to provide for an interim period leading toa cable than in the case of Red Chinese specious} as SE 
political conference. Due to Communist obstruc- offers of large-scale profitable trade. natio 
tion, the political conference proved impracticable One of the techniques of the “new look” is to| In t] 
and the state of armistice continues. However, attempt the development of “cultural contacts,” trali: 
the Republic of Korea forces and those of the and in this endeavor the Chinese Reds have been | Phil 
United Nations will not again be taken by sur- _ having some success, particularly with some other | and 
prise. They would not be denied means for ef- Asian countries. Finding us unmoved by threats | furt! 
fective defense against future aggression. of force, the bombardment of the cultural offensive | Asia 
In Southeast Asia, the Republic of Viet-Nam has been trained on the United States, which in | fluer 
has made remarkable strides in achieving politi- the more austere days of the Communist hate knot 
cal, economic, and military stability in the free campaign was supposed to have no culture. Now mon 
area of a country which remains unhappily an effort is being made to induce our scholars, tion 
divided and occupied in the North by Communists. our musicians, our artists, and our writers to come Y 
On Friday of this week President Diem will offi- to Communist China. They have even tried to rall 
ciate at the celebration of the first anniversary of | make a Communist hero out of Benjamin Frank- — e¢0! 
the Republic, which has now drafted a new con- _lin as attractive sugar coating for Americans. ther 
stitution as its basic charter. The United States We have taken the position that, so long as | sam 
continues to provide substantial support and en- Americans are being held as political hostages, per 
couragement to the Republic of Viet-Nam in its the United States cannot consider modifying its 

struggle to promote the growth of democratic opposition to travel by Americans in Red China. The 
government in this important area. We are co- To do so would be yielding to extortion. There 4 
operating with the Republic of Viet-Nam in sev- _— would be no end to it. foc 
eral fields and we believe that this policy, in addi- Naturally we have followed the conversations ah 
tion to promoting the best interests of the people between our Japanese friends and the Soviet col 
of the Republic of Viet-Nam, also contributes to Union with active interest. ‘These conversations un 
our national security. have resulted in the signature on October 19 by the tal 
Japanese Prime Minister Ichiro Hatoyama and th 

Conversations With Chinese Communists Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin of two docu- ex 
Conversations between American and Req ments: one a peace declaration and the other a W) 
Chinese representatives continue at Geneva, Swit- trade protocol. According to these agreements Ko 
zerland. One product of these conversations has the state of war between Japan and the Soviet ca 
been the release of some of our citizens wrongfully Union is ended and diplomatic and cultural rela- Si 
detained in Red China, most of them jailed and _ tions are established. One significant feature of gn 
mistreated. By this process the number has been the peace declaration is that the Soviet Union will fi 
reduced from 52 to 10, and we propose to continue now support Japan’s application for admission Ct 

our efforts until the last American held there has |= to membership to the United Nations, and both 

been released. For the rest, the Chinese Commu- partners agree to be guided by the principles of the b 
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U.N. Charter. The only territorial decision taken 
is agreement by the Soviet Union to transfer to 
Japan the small islands of Habomai and Shikotan 
after the conclusion of a peace treaty. The agree- 
ment brings into force the convention on fishing in 
the open seas in the northwest part of the Pacific 
between the Soviet Union and Japan and promises 
that measures will be taken to preserve and de- 
velop the fish reserves and to regulate and limit 
the catching of fish in the open sea. These agree- 
ments, of course, leave many questions for future 
settlement, particularly in the field of trade be- 
tween the two countries. 

The steady quiet development of the Southeast 
Asia collective-defense treaty organization, known 
as SEATO, is heartening evidence that other Asian 
nations are equally alert to the Communist peril. 
In this organization five nations in Asia—Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Pakistan, Thailand, and the 
Philippines—have joined with England, France, 
and the United States in an agreement to oppose 
further aggression or subversion in Southeast 
Asia. How much this single fact may have in- 
fluenced the course of history in Asia may not be 
known for many years. This expression of com- 
mon determination is a vital and lasting contribu- 
tion to peace in the Pacific area. 

Your thoughts here in the Northwest turn natu- 
rally to the Orient, where ties of historic tradition, 
economic interest, and geographic location lead 
them. We bear this constantly in mind, but at the 
same time we try to see the whole picture in 
perspective. 


The Suez Crisis 

The attention of the whole world recently has 
focused on the Suez crisis. This situation came 
about, as you know, because Egypt undertook to 
control a waterway which for many years had been 
under international operation. This action was 
taken under circumstances which indicated that 
the purpose of the Egyptian Government was to 
exercise its control in such a way as to promote 
what Colonel Nasser repeatedly described as the 
“orandeur” of Egypt rather than to operate the 
canal in the general interest. Your Secretary of 
State has been laboring round the clock since Au- 
gust skillfully and energetically seeking a peace- 
ful, effective, and just solution of an exceedingly 
complex problem. 

The United Nations Security Council on Octo- 
ber 13 unanimously adopted six principles 
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which it is hoped may govern efforts to solve the 
problem.’ This step reflected substantial progress 
toward a peaceful solution. A most significant 
principle is that the operation of the canal shall 
be insulated from the politics of any nation. This 
principle was opposed by the Soviet Union when 
we advanced it in London last August ; so its unan- 
imous adoption now is an indication that we are 
moving forward. The Security Council also 
agreed that there should be no discrimination, 
overt or covert, among users of the canal. 

This particular crisis, of course, must be viewed 
against the backdrop of the complex Arab-Israel 
relations and of important American interests in 
the Middle East. Your Government has persist- 
ently made substantial efforts to bring about im- 
proved Arab-Israel relations, which continue in 
an uneasy state of armistice charged by emotion- 
alism. The United States has given strong sup- 
port to the Secretary-General of the U.N. in his 
repeated efforts to devise means to end the un- 
happily persisting series of incidents. All of our 
efforts, through every channel available to us, have 
been directed toward achieving a peaceful settle- 
ment of this troublesome issue. 

Throughout the world we are faced with vary- 
ing degrees and rates of change. As we concern 
ourselves with those things which have changed, 
we must bear in mind those things which remain 
unchanged. 


The Soviet Union Today 

Nowhere is this more true than in the Soviet 
Union of today. There is no doubt that important 
changes have occurred in its policies since Stalin’s 
death in 1953, and there can be no question that 
we should recognize these changes and allow for 
them. But it would be as dangerous for us to 
ignore those things which have not changed as to 
fail to recognize things which have changed. 

In the first place the Soviet Union of today 
remains as devoted as was the Soviet Union of 
yesterday to the eventual destruction of our free- 
dom and way of life. The Communist leaders 
themselves have stated plainly that the change 
in their manners does not indicate a change in 
their purpose. In fact the Russians publicly told 
us that pigs will fly before such a change occurs. 

In the second place the Soviets continue to sup- 
port their hostile and aggressive purpose with a 


* Ibid., Oct. 22, 1956, p. 616. 
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continuing military buildup. It is true that they 
have announced a reduction of their ground 
force. But the evidence is abundant that they are 
continuing with the rapid improvement of all im- 
portant weapons, including the new weapons of 
mass destruction and the aircraft and missiles 
with which to deliver them. 

In the third place Soviet efforts are still largely 
devoted to the expansion of heavy industry. Thus 
popular welfare continues to have a low priority, 
while the economic power required to support 
their military buildup continues to receive pri- 
mary attention. I am told the division of invest- 
ment between heavy industries and consumer- 
goods industries remains at a 10 to 1 ratio, showing 
that the “creature comforts,” except for a special 
few, are not objects of serious official concern. 

In the fourth place the Soviet Union continues 
to be a dictatorship. Only tyrannical and absolute 
rule could continue the present enforced military 
buildup, with all that it entails. The new leader- 
ship is collective and does not attempt to endow 
its members with the godlike attributes of Stalin- 
ist days. But in the Soviet Union there are still 
no checks against abuse by those who continue 
to hold unlimited power. 

Finally, the Soviet bloc of nations has been in 
the past a tightly organized group, with the 
U.S.S.R. the dominant and dominating member, 
and there is as yet no evidence of any thorough- 
going change. We must in prudence assume that, 
while the Soviet leaders are finding it expedient 
to modify their techniques of dominance, the domi- 
nance continues, with the military and economic 
resources this places at the Soviet command. 

These, then, are the things which remain un- 
changed in the Soviet Union: its purposes, its 
military power, its technique of maneuver—as in 
the A-bomb test issue—its industrial expansion, 
its dictatorial government, and its dominant con- 
trol over the populations and resources of the So- 
viet-bloc nations. 


Stalinist Methods Bringing Diminishing Returns 


It seems clear, however, that the changes have 
been changes of detail and approach rather than 
of fundamentals. Stalinist methods were bring- 
ing diminishing returns in terms of industrial out- 
put and loyalty to the state. Public resentment, 
unable to find expression otherwise, showed itself 
in sullen unresponsiveness, Therefore the leaders 
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resorted to concessions, adjustments, and liberaliz- 


ing gestures in order to make the Communist sys- 
tem and the Soviet state more effective. 

In foreign affairs also it is clear that Stalinist 
policies of threat and force were bringing losses 
rather than gains; so here, too, the leadership 
made changes. As an alternative to bluster and 
brutality they are trying “peaceful coexistence.” 
The first step in showing the world they could co- 
exist was to heal the breach with Yugoslavia, and 
this they did. Along the same lines was their os- 
tensible loosening of Soviet control over the satel- 
lites. Another step has been to bring out the old 
device of the “united front,” by means of which 
Communist parties in other nations attempt to 
gain influence and respectability by forming al- 
liances with other left-wing groups. The Soviets 
have also sought by all means to promote neu- 
tralism among free nations, apparently feeling 
that those nations who are not against them may 
someday join with them. They have turned the 
main focus of their efforts upon free Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, although they have by no 
means abandoned their purpose of improving their 
position in Europe. 

Soviet policy toward the less-developed coun- 
tries stresses the exploiting of local disputes and 
economic problems and the use of trade and techni- 
cal assistance. Its short-term purpose is to dis- 
rupt cooperative arrangements among free na- 
tions, especially Nato, the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, and the Baghdad Pact. In the 
longer run we may safely assume that they hope 
to find an opportunity to bring these nations under 
Communist domination and to use their resources 
to tip the balance of world power in their favor. 

There is little to be gained from idle debate as 
to whether the new Soviet look is more or less 
dangerous to the free world and to America than 
the Stalinist one. The answer depends chiefly 
upon how we conduct ourselves. 

There are certain general principles which must 
guide our actions, I believe, if we are successfully 
to deal with the problems posed by the new Soviet 
approach. I want to touch upon two of these 
principles. 

The postwar Soviet expansion was checked 
without another world war because resistance 
to it was organized among the free nations. 
America played an important role in organizing 
the mutual defense agreements upon which this 
resistance was built. We invested heavily in 
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these arrangements, and it is now the evident 
purpose of the Soviets to destroy them. If they 
succeed in this purpose, the individual free nations 
which are party to the agreements will find their 
freedom and survival gravely threatened. 
Unless we continue to devote ourselves to main- 
taining these arrangements, the Soviet chances 
will be good. 

This is not to say that our military programs 
abroad cannot be improved. Studies now under 
way might well disclose the need for alterations. 
But the essential function—to join together our 
strength in order to guard our freedom—remains 
a first principle of our foreign policy. 

The other principle with which I want to deal 
has to do with the other great area of our mutual 
security effort, the economic. The underlying 
principle of our economic effort is not as obvious 
as the one which underlies our defense arrange- 
ments. The need for a military defense against 
a military threat is relatively easy to understand. 
That is why the Stalinist policy of threat finally 
became unproductive. The free nations became 
aroused and united. A program of economic 
penetration and cultural and scientific exchanges 
is far subtler than military threat. It is harder to 
identify and less easy to evaluate. It is more 
difficult, in terms of ideas, to devise a means of 
meeting it, and, once a means has been devised, it 
is more difficult to obtain broad public under- 
standing, interest, and support. 

Yet our opponents have turned some of their 
best efforts toward economic penetration; so it is 
essential that we Americans understand how this 
new Soviet effort has been mounted and how this 
new threat, like the old one, can be dealt with. 


Communism and U.S. Foreign Economic Policy 


I think we must remember several things in 
connection with foreign economic policy : 

In the first place, we must realize that the pres- 
sure for economic development among the young 
nations, the less-developed countries of the Near 
East, Africa, and free Asia, is not going to abate 
in our time. This is a vast, historic tide, whose 
power no nation can long resist or ignore. The 
Soviets know this and seek to use this movement 
to their advantage. They hope that among the 
problems and needs that will arise as this tide of 
economic expansion moves along they will find 
opportunities for gaining influence within the 
young nations and ultimately control over them. 
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Now, in the second place, we must recognize 
that America’s basic aim in the world is consistent 
with the desire of other nations to be independent, 
while the Soviet aim is not. Asa nation founded 
on liberty we can only be true to our heritage if 
we respect the right of other nations to achieve 
and maintain liberty. And in a world where 
other nations desire to be free, the key to our 
own security lies in the continued existence of a 
system of free and independent nations, unified 
toward the end of protecting their freedom. The 
Soviets, by contrast, are committed by doctrine, 
by political faith, to seek to extend their control 
over other states and to see in this control their 
only security. Freedom anywhere threatens 
tyranny everywhere; thus tyranny anywhere is 
hostile to freedom everywhere. 

Now, if we recognize the determination of the 
young nations to make freedom a going concern 
through adding economic development to their 
political independence, and if we accept that the 
key to our own security lies in the continued exist- 
ence of a system of free nations, then the third 
point follows of necessity. It is not enough 
merely to offer our sympathy and good wishes to 
nations seeking to give their freedom permanent 
reality. We must help them. 

The details of our foreign economic policies 
are being examined and debated at this time, and 
it is neither proper nor necessary for me to enter 
that debate. But whatever changes, if any, are 
finally made, they must take into account the fact 
that the Soviet economic offensive cannot be met 
by a negative program of attempting to match 
whatever the other side does, nor by trying to 
outbid them in offers of assistance. Rather we 
must follow a positive program of seeing to it 
that our help is made available to those nations 
which need it in order to remain free. 

The effect of economic conditions upon commu- 
nism is rather graphically illustrated right here in 
our own land. William Z. Foster, who is at least 
nominally the head of the American Communist 
Party, recently explained publicly the reasons 
why communism has lost influence in America. 
Writing for the Communist newspaper, Zhe Daily 
Worker, he said that the relatively good economic 
conditions which workers in this country have 
enjoyed in recent years have done more to restrict 
the growth of communism in America than any 
other factor. 
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In many years of experience in many lands it 
has been my observation that men frequently em- 
brace tyranny where freedom has failed to offer 
them a decent life. 

Against this background perhaps the reasons 
behind the decision to continue economic aid to 
Marshal Tito begin to come into focus. In assist- 
ing Yugoslavia we do not endorse its form of 
government, nor the philosophy upon which its 
government is based. Our aid is offered rather 
because Yugoslavia continues to be independent 
of Soviet contro] and has needed assistance to con- 
tinue its independence. 

The value to the free world and to enslaved 
peoples of continued Yugoslav independence is 
clearly illustrated by recent events. When the 
Soviet Union sought to achieve a more peaceful 
relationship with the rest of the free world, it 
had first to make its peace with Marshal Tito. 
But acknowledging the “respectability” of Tito 
in turn made Titoism in some measure respectable, 
and this has lent encouragement to the other satel- 
lites in seeking greater independence from Moscow, 
The recent events in Warsaw illuminate this 
point. The new trend appears to have come into 
conflict with the degree of authority which Mos- 
cow wishes to continue to exercise over the other 
satellites. It is reported that the Soviets have 
warned the other Communist parties against overly 
great fraternization with the Yugoslavs, who en- 
courage the trend toward independence. The Tito- 
Khrushchev talks appear to have been an effort on 
the part of Moscow to convince President Tito 
of the dangers of too liberal] an interpretation of 
the new “equality” among al] Communist parties. 
So far there is no evidence that the Yugoslavs have 
retreated from their independent position. 

Thus our aid to Yugoslavia has helped to bring 
about some loosening of the bonds upon the once- 
free nations of Eastern Europe. It has helped 
create problems for the Communist leaders which 
they have not yet been able to resolve. 


United Nations Day 

Today we are celebrating United Nations Day. 
It is entirely fitting that we pause from our pre- 
occupation with the immediate problems facing 
us and speak for a moment about this important 
birthday. 

Eleven years ago today the U.N. 
drafted here on the Pacific coast and signed by 
There have been a 


Charter, 
51 nations, came into effect. 
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lot of changes in the world since 1945. The U.N, 
has in many ways become something quite differ. 
ent from what its founders contemplated. But it 
remains a hasic framework for international 
action that is as valid for 1956 as it was for 1945, 
It remains “a center,” in the words of the char- 
ter, “for harmonizing the actions of nations” in 
the attainment of “common ends.” The interests 
of nations are varied and rarely identical. But 
practically all nations share a real national inter- 
est in the existence of the U.N. In 11 years nota 
single nation has left the U.N. Its membership 
has, on the contrary, grown from 51 to 76, with 
more nations about to be added. 

I have already mentioned the work of the U.N. 
in trying to find a solution to the Suez and Pales- 
tine problems. I might also mention that the 
General Assembly of the U.N. will at the session 
beginning on November 12 in New York discuss 
the final report of the International Law Commis- 
sion on the regime of the high seas and the regime 
of territorial waters. And this, as you know, is 
a matter of great interest to our coastal States and 
brings us right back to the Pacific Northwest. 

I have circled the globe—from here to the Far 
East, to Suez, through the Soviet Union, and back 
to Seattle. I have tried to give you a glimpse of 
the world’s problems as we see them in Washing- 
ton and of our efforts and hopes for their solution. 
Foreign relations place the responsibility on all 
of us to try to understand the problems and do 
what we can to meet them. I thank you for en- 
abling me this evening to share this important 
duty with you of the Institute of International 
Affairs. 


Air Transport Discussions With Korea 


Press release 552 dated October 24 


Arrangements have been made between the 
United States and the Republic of Korea for the 
commencement in Washington on October 29, 
1956, of discussions concerning an air transport 
agreement between the two countries. 

The United States delegation will be headed by 
Jfoward L. Parsons, Director, Office of Northeast 
Asian Affairs, Department of State. Minister 
Pyo Wook Han of the Embassy of Korea will be 
chief delegate of the Republic of Korea delega- 
tion. He will be assisted by Commercial Attaché 
Myung Won Shim and by Capt. Yong Wook 
Shinn, president of Korean National Airlines. 
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Foreign Aid Under the Microscope 


by Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economie Affairs 


My subject has to do with the foreign aid pro- 
gram of the United States. Foreign aid is a mat- 
ter with which we, as a nation, have had some ex- 
perience throughout our history. The founding 
fathers were deeply concerned with it—perhaps 
none of them more so than Benjamin Franklin. 

I suppose it is really a Philadelphia custom to 
bring in the name of Benjamin Franklin. I speak 
with some authority, because in a talk about inter- 
national trade in Philadelphia about a year and 
a half ago I could not resist telling a story in which 
Franklin, observing in London how three flies were 
revived by the sun’s rays after being drowned in a 
bottle of wine, expressed a wish that he could be 
“immersed in a cask of Madeira wine, with a few 
friends,” to be recalled to life a hundred years 
hence by the warm sunshine of his dear America. 

But after all, it is a pleasant custom—talking 
about Franklin, that is—and very apt for speech- 
makers on this side of the Delaware too, for Frank- 
lin was no stranger to New Jersey. Indeed, New 
Jersey has her claim to that great patriot. He 
has left us a graphic account of how he trudged 
across this State at the age of 17, rain-soaked, 
tired, hungry, thirsty, almost penniless, on his way 
from Boston to Philadelphia and camped along 
your river bank, perhaps where some big factory 
now covers the landscape. 

Later, one of his best-known humorous writings 
was his account of a “Witch Trial at Mount 
Holly,” a place which I think must not be too far 
from here, judging by the signs on the Jersey 
Turnpike. Still later, he bought 300 acres near 
Burlington and performed some important agri- 








*Address made at the annual dinner of the Camden 
County Chamber of Commerce, Delaware Township, N. J., 
on Oct. 25 (press release 653 dated Oct. 24). 
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cultural experiments there. He printed the paper 
money of the colony of New Jersey. In London 
he served as agent for the New Jersey Assembly. 

However, the picture of Franklin that is im- 
portant for our subject this evening does not spe- 
cifically concern New Jersey, nor Philadelphia, 
nor Boston. It is the picture of Franklin in 
France during our Revolutionary War, a Franklin 
in his seventies, plainly dressed, bespectacled, per- 
haps the most renowned man in the world at that 
time—scientist, statesman, patriot, man of letters, 
printer, publisher, merchant, diplomat. 

Having richly earned the to retire, was 
this Titan satisfied to repair to his comfortable 
house in Philadelphia, resting on the honors that 
had been heaped upon him during his long and 
astonishing career, reminiscing and taking tender 
care of his gallstone and his gout? He was not. 
Having sailed past the guns of the British Navy on 
a dangerous voyage in which he faced an almost 
certain death on the gallows had he been captured, 
this indomitable old man was actively seeking help 
for his country in France. Surrounded by British 
spies and working amidst fearful aggravations 
and difficulties, he sought to obtain more and ever 
more French foreign aid for the newly established 
United States of America. Under pressure from 
the Continental Congress and from George Wash- 
ington himself in the darkest months of the war, 
Franklin had to apply for loan after loan, even 
when it was personally humiliating to do so, and 
finally with the help of this French “mutual secu- 
rity program” our national independence was 
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accomplished. 

We also know that the Dutch and others were 
similarly approached at this time. But I have 
used this single episode as a forceful reminder 


that our country has known both ends of foreign 
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aid. We know how it feels to be the aider and 
how it feels to be the aided. 

Let us now come to our own time and speak of 
1956. 

We have in this country an intercollegiate sport 
that may not be as spectacular as football but, in 
its own way, is just as vigorously contested. I 
refer to intercollegiate debating. Every year the 
intercollegiate authorities, through some sort of 
machinery with which I am unfamiliar, grind 
out a subject-of-the-year which is debated on plat- 
forms throughout the entire Nation. And this 
year the subject they have chosen is as follows: 
“ResotveD: That the United States Should Dis- 
continue Direct Economic Aid to Foreign Coun- 
tries.” 

At the very time when our college students are 
earnestly contending with one another over 
whether to do away with economic assistance, some 
of their elders, men of much experience in world 
affairs, are just as earnestly contending that his- 
torical events require us to alter our aid programs 
in order to place even greater emphasis on the 
economic and Jess on the military. 

Interest in foreign aid is by no means confined 
to these two viewpoints, but they do indicate the 
wide range of public concern. They also illus- 
trate the gaps that exist among current views 
about the various foreign operations which we 
sometimes refer to as the mutual security program 
and sometimes simply as “foreign aid”—a term 
which is often misleading but which is so firmly 
rooted in the language that it is difficult to avoid. 


Reexamination of Program 

We shall make no effort to reconcile these widely 
separated viewpoints here tonight. This is not 
the place to try. But we can perhaps agree, as 
I think most Americans do agree, that our country 
has reached a period when it must ask itself the 
hardest questions imaginable and then make a 
serious, concerted, nonpartisan effort to agree on 
Such an effort has in fact com- 
menced and will be going on for the next few 


the answers. 
months. This is a time of thought and reexam- 
ination, to me a stimulating time, when a great 
Nation puts a great program under the micro- 
scope for study. 

Governmental evaluations of major programs, 
of course, go on continually, and changes are made 


as necessary. In the present situation, however, 
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something new has been added. Both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches have commenced 


studies in which they have recruited the help of| 


distinguished private citizens. Next year, when 
it comes time to decide what the mutual security 
program will be like in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, these broad studies will be useful to the 
President and the Congress. Even if they result 
in no fundamental alterations in the program, at 
least the country and the world will know better 
what the national objectives are and how the Goy- 
ernment proposes to achieve them. 

Tonight it is my purpose to report to you about 
the principal studies that have been set in motion 
and to give you some of the questions they are 
striving to answer. But first it might be useful 
to look backward a few years and remind our- 
selves of the main events that have brought us 
to the present juncture. 

First, there was World War I. It changed the 
global balance of power. Europe, which for cen- 
turies had been the world power center, began a 
relative decline and contracted economic diseases 
which were to persist for decades. The United 
States emerged as a formidable world force. The 
Russian revolution cast a shadow on world affairs, 
small at first, but threatening. 

One thing led to another until the civilized 
world was plunged into the nightmare that we call 
World WarII. And, when the war finally ended, 
other nightmares followed—a hostile and aggres- 
sive Soviet Russia bent on fastening communism 
on the world; the monsters of “hunger, poverty, 
desperation, and chaos” stalking through Western 
Europe; and the ominous mushroom of nuclear 
fission. 

The United States, mightier than ever, its fac- 
tories and farms prolific, its homeland physically 
undamaged though many thousands of families 
had lost members in battle, found itself faced with 
a world responsibility that has seldom come to any 
nation in history. You remember how America 
responded with a great bipartisan program, the 
Marshall plan. We can best recapture the electric 
atmosphere of those days by recalling the historic 
speech of Arthur Vandenberg in the Senate of 
March 1, 1948, when he said: 

This legislation, Mr. President, seeks peace and stability 
It seeks them by economic 
It proposes to help our 


for free men in a free world. 
rather than by military means. 
friends to help themselves in the pursuit of sound and 
successful liberty in the democratic pattern. The quest 
can mean as much to us as it does to them. It aims to 
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preserve the victory against aggression and dictatorship 
which we thought we won in World War II. It strives to 
help stop World War III before it starts. It fights the 
economic chaos which would precipitate far-flung disin- 
tegration. It sustains western civilization. It means to 
take Western Europe completely off the American dole at 
the end of the adventure. It recognizes the grim truth— 
whether we like it or not—that American self-interest, 
national economy, and national security are inseverably 
linked with these objectives. 

So ends the quotation from Senator Vanden- 
berg. I was on the floor of the Senate when he 
made his famous address, and I clearly recall its 
insight, force, and effect. The Marshall plan per- 
formed its mission. And in those crowded years 
new developments altered the course of our foreign 
aid. One such development was the Communist 
invasion of Korea, which hastened a shift of em- 
phasis away from economic aid and toward mili- 
tary assistance for the free world. Another was 
a remarkable new force in world affairs, the emer- 
gence of nationalism and economic aspirations in 
the newly independent countries of Asia and 
Africa. As Europe rose again to her feet, our 
economic assistance shifted increasingly toward 
the so-called underdeveloped regions where popu- 
lations are pressing governments to attain higher 
standards of living. 

There is no question that the military and eco- 
nomic strength of the free world has increased 
and that the mutual security program has made— 
and is making—significant contributions to this 
increase. But the world situation does not stand 
still, and in the last year or two many interesting 
and complex problems have insistently demanded 
attention. 

There is a growing competition in many coun- 
tries between the heavy cost of a modern military 
establishment and the cost of economic growth. 
Many free-world governments are finding it difli- 
cult to maintain the kind of security force they 
need and also to finance and carry forward pro- 
grams of economic development. The cessation 
of actual fighting on battlefronts in Asia has 
highlighted economic considerations and has 
shown the great and difficult choices that must be 
made, especially by the less-developed countries. 

The problem has been intensified by a number of 
changes in Soviet policy since the death of Stalin. 
The fundamental objectives of the Communists 
unfortunately remain the same. One of the signiti- 
cant Soviet changes has been toward more flex!- 
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bility in international affairs. The Communists 
have begun extensive economic activities, includ- 
ing trade and aid, in those seething areas that I 
mentioned before—that is, the less-developed 
countries, especially in the Middle East and South 
and Southeast Asia. 

In an effort to deal with some of these problems, 
earlier this year the executive branch asked the 
Congress for greater flexibility in the administra- 
tion of our mutual security program, and espe- 
cially for authority to make long-term commit- 
ments. These requests were not fully granted. 
But they brought into sharper focus the fact that a 
certain amount of misunderstanding has developed 
over the last few years both in this country and 
abroad concerning the objectives of our programs. 


President’s Citizen Advisers 

For these and other reasons the President last 
month enlisted a distinguished group of citizens 
to assist in a reexamination of our programs.’ 
This group is called the President’s Citizen Ad- 
visers on the Mutual Security Program. They 
held their first meeting on September 27 and by 
now are deep in their assignment with the aim of 
making a progress report by December 1 and a 
final report by next March 1. 

As coordinator of the citizen advisers, the Presi- 
dent appointed Benjamin Fairless, former presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The six other advisers 
are: 

Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president of the University of 

Virginia 
Richard R. Deupree, chairman of the board of Proctor and 

Gamble Company 
John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of 

America 
Whitelaw Reid, chairman of the board of the New York 

Herald Tribune 
Walter Bedell Smith, former director of the Central In- 

telligence Agency, former Under Secretary of State, and 

now vice chairman of the American Machine and 

Foundry Company 
Jesse W. Tapp, vice chairman of the board of directors of 

the Bank of America 


The President gave these men a big order. He 
asked them to recommend concerning: 
1. The purposes, scope, development, and oper- 


ation of the overseas assistance programs in rela- 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1956, p. 551. 
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tion to our own foreign policy and _ national 
interests ; 

2. The possible magnitude and duration of the 
programs in the light of our own economic capa- 
bilities; 

3. The geographic distribution and composition 
of the programs; and 

4. Methods of developing and administering 
programs which will most effectively and eco- 
nomically achieve the agreed purposes. 


The President further requested the citizen 
advisers in studying those broad issues to give him 
their views on a number of specific questions. If 
I summarize these questions, we will have before 
us in capsule form some of the serious problems 
which our country now faces: 

What should be the balance among military, 
economic, financial, and technical assistance? 
What are the best means of achieving flexibility 
and continuity? Under what terms and condi- 
tions should assistance be made available to for- 
eign countries? What is the relationship between 
the disposal of surplus agricultural products and 
our mutual security operations? What is the role 
of private lending institutions and of private in- 
vestment? What are the relative advantages of 
providing assistance on a bilateral or multilateral 
basis¢ What are the relative advantages of pro- 
viding assistance on a loan or grant basis? 


Studies by the Congress 

Meanwhile, the Congress is already hard at work 
with microscopes of its own. Normally the com- 
mittee hearings on the aid program do not begin 
until Congress has convened in January and is 
well along in its session. This year the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, the chairman of which is Representative 
James P. Richards of South Carolina, has already 
held a series of preliminary hearings. Witnesses 
from both inside and outside the Government 
have given their thoughtful views, and this com- 
mittee and its staff plan a vast amount of further 
work before recommending action to the House 
some time next spring. 

On the Senate side, a study is under way that is 
perhaps unique in the history of congressional in- 
quiries. If I devote more time to describing the 
Senate project, it is because the Senate project 
has some unusual ramifications. 

Last July 11, the Senate adopted a resolution— 
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Senate Resolution 285, to be exact—in which it 
created a Special Committee To Study the Foreign 
Aid Program. This group consists of the full 
membership of the Foreign Relations Committee 
plus two leading members of the Appropriations 
Committee and two leading members of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

This special committee, by the terms of the res- 
olution, will “make exhaustive studies of the ex- 
tent to which foreign assistance by the United 
States Government serves, can be made to serve, 


or does not serve, the national interest” and will | 


direct its attention to a series of matters including 
the proper objectives of United States aid pro- 
grams and the methods of accomplishing the 
objectives. 

The committee is authorized to spend up to 
$300,000 in probing into those matters. Senator 
Walter F. George, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee but who is presently in Europe in connec- 
tion with his new responsibilities as Special Repre- 
sentative and Personal Ambassador of the Presi- 
dent, has appointed six Senators to serve as an 
executive committee during the adjournment of 
Congress. They are Senators Green, Russell, Ful- 
bright, Bridges, your own Alexander Smith of 
New Jersey, and Knowland. Senator Fulbright 
is acting chairman of the executive committee. 

Now, the most unusual feature of this study is 
that the committee has made commercial con- 
tracts with a number of outside institutions and 
private firms to look into various aspects and re- 
port their conclusions. Contracts have been 
signed with the following: 

The Brookings Institution, to study the administrative 
aspects. 

The Systems Analysis Corporation, to study certain 
aspects of military assistance. 

The Institute of War and Peace Studies at Columbia 
University, likewise to study military assistance. 

Louis J. 
personnel for the assistance programs. 

American Enterprise Association, Inc., to study the role 
of private enterprise in foreign assistance. 


Kroeger and Associates, to make a study of 


The National Planning Association, to study the impact 
of the programs on our domestic economy. 

The Research Center for Economic Development and 
Cultural Change, of the University of Chicago, to study 
the processes of economic development. 

The Center for International Studies of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, to study the objectives of 
economic assistance. 

Stuart Rice Associates, to study the aid activities of 
other free nations. 

The Council for and Industry Research, 
Washington, D. C., to study foreign assistance activities 


Keonomic 
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of the Communist bloc and their implications for the 
United States. 

Jerome Jacobson Associates, to study the use of private 
contractors in the foreign aid programs. 


The special committee is also engaging a num- 
ber of experienced citizens to visit different parts 
of the world and make on-the-spot observations. 
Last week seven names were announced in this 
connection. One is Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, 
president of New Jersey’s great Rutgers Uni- 
versity, who is already in South Asia observing 
the programs in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Afchanistan. The others are former Ambas- 
sador Norman Armour; former Ambassador 
James C. Dunn; William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
the newspaper publisher; Dr. John A. Hannah, 
president of Michigan State University; James 
Minotto, former Government official ; and Clement 
D. Johnston, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

So much for the Senate study. The studies 
which I have described, plus the regular policy 
planning of the executive agencies such as the 
Department of State, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, and the Department of 
Defense, plus the advice of already-existing advis- 
ory committees, plus regular work of other con- 
gressional committees which I have not men- 
tioned, plus the inevitable articles and editorials 
in hundreds of newspapers and magazines, plus 
the thoughtful discussions and ideas of many 
Americans in private life—perhaps I should 
add, plus the eloquence of the intercollegiate 
debaters—all add up to a pretty big microscope. 
But after all, the creature under observation is a 
pretty big specimen. 

You may have been struck by the fact that the 
President’s Citizen Advisers and the Senate 
special committee are not merely examining 
techniques and methods. They are also directed 
to consider why we have a mutual security pro- 
gram in the first place. They are asking: What 
are our purposes? What are we seeking? In 
other words, the examiners are directed to get 
down to fundamentals, and it is devoutly to be 
hoped that they will put fundamentals ahead of 
operating details. 


Principle Behind Foreign Aid 


This leads me, in closing my talk, to mention 
one of the most important fundamentals of all— 
the principle that when we help other countries 
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we do it in our own interest as well as theirs. 

I know there are those who look upon foreign 
aid as a great give-away program. If I thought 
it to be such I would prefer to leave it to churches, 
missionaries, the private citizen, and institutions. 
But the broad concept underlying our loans, tech- 
nical assistance, and grants to other countries is 
that such efforts are in our own enlightened self- 
interest because, to the extent they foster the 
national strength and independence of others, 
they strengthen the prospects for peace and free- 
dom, and in the long run they promote our own 
continued economic growth. 

No country should look upon aid from the 
United States as something to which it can lay 
claim as a matter of right, regardless of whether 
or not it is in the interest of the United States. 

The so-called “recipient” country must of course 
accomplish the major part of the job through its 
own resources. The United States, in what it is 
able to do, is not seeking mere gratitude, but a 
healthier and more prosperous world to live in. 
The stronger our friends are, the more secure we 
are. As Senator Vandenberg said of the Mar- 
shall plan, “The quest can mean as much to us as 
it does to them.” 

It should not be surprising to anyone that the 
fundamental concept of our foreign aid is our own 
national interest. We all know that nations do 
not put the interests of other nations above their 
own. The French adored Benjamin Franklin 
and they were filled with romantic ardor by our 
Declaration of Independence, but the decisive rea- 
son why the French crown aided the United States 
was the cold conviction that it would be in the 
national interest of France to do so. This fact 
did not make the aid any less beneficial to the 
United States. 

In like manner, the aid we provide to other coun- 
tries is in our national interest, but this fact does 
not make the aid any less beneficial to the 
recipients. 

The real question is not whether nations act in 
their self-interest. The real question is where a 
nation conceives its interest to be. The foreign 
operations of the United States are tangible evi- 
dence that this country conceives its long-range 
interests to coincide with the well-being and inde- 
pendence of other peoples. 

Thus, what we call “foreign aid” is a matter of 
cooperation and partnership. 

In spite of this simple fact, it is phenomenal 
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after all these years how many people still fail to 
grasp that principle. 

Perhaps the term itself, “foreign aid,” is partly 
to blame. It is short enough to fit into a headline, 
but it does not always fit the true facts. To some 


as the developments of the political campaign 
indicate. 

The Rumanian Government has informed the 
Government of the United States that its observ. 
ers will be Constantin Paraschivescu-Balaceanu, 





in the United States, the word “aid” suggests 
charity. To some in other parts of the world, the 
word “aid” has the unfortunate connotation of 
“donor and recipient.” “rich uncle and poor rela- 
tion,” “successful — unsuccessful,” “superior — 
inferior.” 

Besides, “foreign aid,” being a convenient sort 
of handle, is used indiscriminately for activities 
which differ widely from one another, such as 
loans of various kinds, the teaching of technical 
skills, gifts of food to help people in emergencies, 
grants of equipment to foster economic develop- 
ment, and the transfer of military weapons for 
the common defense of the free world. Surely 
“aid” is hardly a precise term to describe each of 
these operations. 

We are, however, saddled with the term “for- 
eign aid” because it has become deeply implanted 
in the language. I do not suggest that we can 
cease using it altogether. But I do suggest that 
in the present period of national reexamination it 
wil] be well for all of us—our Government officials 
and our private citizens, our molders of public 
opinion, and our intercollegiate debaters—to keep 
in mind that “foreign aid,” whatever you call it, 
carries with it the built-in concept that our pro- 
grams ald others and aid us, too, because they 
and we have common interests. 


Visit of Rumanian 
Election Observers 
Press release 554 dated October 24 


The Department of State announced on October 
20? that the U.S.S.R. and Rumania had accepted 
the invitation to send representatives to the United 
States to view at 


first hand the free electoral 


processes In this country. The Russian observers 
arrived on October 22. 

Arrangements have been completed for the first 
half of the itinerary of the Rumanian observers. 
The second half of the itinerary is to be arranged 
afte 


ad 


r the observers have arrived in Washington 


to correspond with the request of the visitors and 
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member of the Presidium of the Grand National 
Assembly and Rumanian member of The Hague 
Permanent Court of Arbitration; Gheorghe 
Macovescu, journalist and Director General of 
Cinematography in the Ministry of Culture; 
Ladislau Banyai, rector of the Bolyai U 
of Cluj and deputy of the Grand 
Assembly. 

The Department of State has made arrange. 
ments with the Governmental Affairs Institute to 
handle the details of the visit. Durrin Allin of 
the Institute and an interpreter will travel with 
the Rumanian observers during their stay in the 
United States. The Rumanian observers will ar- 
rive at Idlewild, N. Y., on October 24 and will fly to 
Washington the same day. In Washington they 
will receive a briefing at the Governmental Af- 
fairs Institute on American politics and elections. 
They will also visit the Republican National 
Headquarters and the Democratic National 
Committee. 

On October 25 they will return to New York, 
where they will hear President Eisenhower speak 
at Madison Square Garden. On October 26, they 
will fly to San Francisco, Calif., and on October 
27 they will hear the Democratic candidate for 
President, Adlai Stevenson, at an open-air rally 
in Washington Square. 


and 
niversity 
National 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Economic and Social Council 


World Economic Situation. Report of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. Communica- 
tions from the Government of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. E/2899, June 15, 1956. 28 pp. mimeo. 

International Machinery for Trade Co-operation. Report 
submitted by the Secretary-General. E/2897, June 18, 
1956. 63 pp. mimeo. 

Financial Implications of Actions of the Council. Work 
programmes and costs of the economie and social activi- 
ties of the United Nations. Note by the Secretary- 
General. E/2900, June 18, 1956. 44 pp. mimeo. 

Convention on the Recovery Abroad of Maintenance. 
Adopted and opened for signature by the United Nations 
Conference on Maintenance Obligations on 20 June 1956 
at the headquarters of the United Nations. E/CONF. 
21/5, June 20, 1956. 10 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Sugar Conference, 1956. Report on the 
work of the First Session. Adopted by the Executive 
Committee at its seventh meeting on 20 June 1956. 
K/CONF. 22/EX /R. 3, June 25, 1956. 89 pp. mimeo. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During October 1956 


U.N. Committee To Review the Salary, Allowances and Benefits 
System: 2d Session. 
3d ICAO Air Navigation Conference ....... 


ILO Tripartite Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference 


FAO/WHO Regional Nutrition Committee for South and East 
Asia: 4th Meeting. 

UNESCO Regional Conference on Exchange of Publications . : 

Pan American Highway Congresses: 2d Meeting of Permanent 
Executive Committee. 

South Pacific Commission: 
Livestock. 

ICEM Council: 5th Session 

FAO Committee on Commodity 
Dairy Products. 

International Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 44th Annual 
Meeting. 

International Committee on Weights and Measures . 

International Sugar Council: Statistical and Executive 
mittees. 

International Sugar Council: 9th Meeting - 

Hague Conference on International Private Law: 8th Session 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Arbitration: 3d Meeting 

International Tin Study Group and Management Committee: 8th 
Meeting. 

FAO Regional Conference for Asia and the Far East: 3d Session . 

International Conference To Consider the Status of Tangier 

GATT Contracting Parties: Intersessional Committee 

UNICEF Committee on the Administrative Budget. 

ILO Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers: 4th Session. 

U.N. ECE Committee on Development of Trade: 
East-West Trade Consultations. 

Conference on German External Assets ‘ 

WMO Commission for Maritime Meteorology: 

FAO World Eucalyptus Conference . 

ICAO Panel on Future Requirements for Turbo- jet 
Meeting. 

U.N. ECE Timber Committee . . eae 

— ional Union of Official Travel Organizs ations: Lith Assem- 
ly. 


Technical Meeting on Pastures and 


Problems: Working ‘Party on 


Com- 


5th Session and 


2d Session 


Aircraft: Ist 


In Session as of October 31, 1956 


North Pacifie Fur Seal Confe rence 

U.N. Sugar Conference: 2d Session . . Be ke sas te 

U.N. Special Committee on Question of De fining Aggression . 

GATT Contracting Parties: 11th Session. 

South Pacifie Commission: 16th Session ' 

Committee on Improvement of National Statistics: 

U.N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic 
Meeting. 


tth Session 
Radiation: 2d 


! Prepared in the Office "of International Conferences, Oct. 24, 
Following is a list of abbreviations: U.N., United Nations; ICAQ, 
ternational Labor Organization; FAO, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 
Migration; ECE, Economie Commission for Europe; GATT, 
Nations Children’s Fund; WMO, 
Far Wast; 


nomic and Social Council; CCIF, 
tion; UPU, Universal Postal Union. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization 


World Mete orological Organization 
formerly Comité consultatif i ternatio ymnal télégrap 
(CCIT and CCIF com bine 
t lantic Treaty Organiza- 


ECLA, E conomie Commission for Latin America; CCIT, 
ique, now Comité consultatif international télégraphique et téléphonique 
Comité consultatif international téléphonique ; 


New York 
Montreal 
London 
Tokyo 
Habana 
Washington . 
Melbourne 


Geneva 
Rome 


Copenhagen 


Paris . 


Geneva 


Geneva. . 
The Hague 
Geneva 
London 


Bandung, Indonesia 
Fedala, Morocco 
Geneva 

New York 

Geneva 


| - 
Geneva 


Lisbon 
Hamburg . 
Rome 
Montreal 


. 
Geneva. 
Vienna 


Washington 
Geneva 
New York 


Economie Cc 


ECAFI 


NATO, North 


September 11-Oc- 
tober 1. 
September 
tober 23. 
September 
tober 2. 
September 
tober 2 
October 1- 
October 1- 


18—Oc- 
19—Oc- 


25-Oc- 


October 1-5 


October 1-6 
October 1-7 


October 
October 2 (1 day 


October 2-3 
October 3-24 
October 8-12 
October 8-13 
October 8-19 
October 8-31* 
October 10 (1 day) 
October 10-12 ; 
October 15-27 
October 15-27 


Oetober 15-29 
October 16—26* 
October 17-29 


October 17-31 


October 2% 
October 2: 


November 28, 19355 = 
October 4- 
Oct ober Ss 





Geneva. Oc 
Nouméa, New Caledonia Oc 
Washington Oc 
New York Oc 
1956. Asterisks indicate tentative dates and places. 
International Civil Aviation Organization; ILO, In- 
WHO, World Health Organi UNESCO, 
ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee “es European 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade fy N ICEF, United 


{sia an i the 
nh. 


b 


d) EK COSOC. sCQ- 
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Calendar of Meetings— Continued 
In Session as of October 31, 1956—Continued 


UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee : 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: Ist Meeting of Con- 
sultative Subcommittee on Economic Aspects of Rice. 

U.N. ECAFE Subcommittee on Trade: 2d Session 

UNESCO Executive Board: 45th Session 


Scheduled November 1, 1956-January 31, 1957 


Consultative Committee for Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): Preliminary Working Group. 
FAO International Rice Commission: Ad Hoc Working Group on 
Storage and Processing of Rice. 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee: Working Party on Rural 
Electrification. 

UNESCO General Conference: 9th Session . Sa 

ICAO Special Meeting on Charges for Airports and Air Navigs ation 
Facilities. 

7th sco Grassland Congress . 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee 

FAO Cocoa Study Group: Ist Meeting 

FAO International Rice Commission: 5th Session ....... 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 4th Meeting . 

UN, “General Assembly: With'Session. . ... .... ss sss 

U.N. ECE Timber Committee: Joint FAO/ECE Working Party 
on Foresi and Forest Products Statistics. 

ICAO Special Limited Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meet- 
ing. 

Caribbean Commission: Conference on Town and Country De- 
velopment Planning. 

Inter-Parliamentary Union: 45th Conference . . 

gitar Committee for Economic Developm¢ ent in South and 
Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): Officials Meeting. 

ICAO Panel on Aircraft Rescue and Fire-fighting Equipment at 
Aerodromes, 

FAO Regional Conference for Latin America: 4th Session . 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Group 
on Censuses of Population and Housing. 

U.N. ECLA Trade Committee , 

ILO Governing Body: 133d Session. FS a ee 

ITU International LO ie and Telephone Consultative Com- 
mittee (CCIT): Preliminary Study heated 

Customs Cooperation Council: 9th Session 

1.9 r-American Technical Mee ting on Housing and Pl: anning. 


. ECE Housing Committee: 13th Session and Working Parties . 
ed r-American Travel Congresses: Permanent Executive Com- 
mittee. 


U.N. ECOSOC Commission on International Commodity Trade: 
4th Session. . 


ITU Interr ationa 1 Telephone Consultative Committee (CCIF): 


18t h Plenar Assembly (Final Meeting). 
U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Probl ms: Sth Meeting 
U ICE Steel Committee and Working Part Pe LS 
Cor sealiindiien Committee for Economie Dev = tal nt in South and 





Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): Ministerial Meeting. 

UNESCO Middle East Conference on Vocational and Technical 
Education (with FAO and ILO). 

International Wheat Council: 21st Session 

UNESCO Executive Board: 46th Session. rE ke * fe 

Amerie n International Institute for the P rote ction “of Childhood: 
Semiannual Meeting of Directing Coune 

ITU tr ternational Telegr aph Cons ‘tative Committee (CCIT): 
8th Plenary Assembly (Final Meeting 

Caribbean Commission: 23d Meeting 

Sy deh Tore on Tropical Cyclones . 





. ECE Coal C ommittée ; ; 
vu. ee - 1B Injand Transport C ommittee re Aa i ee ee 
U. JCAFE Railway Subcommittee: 5th Session of Working 


hy on Railway Track Sleepers. 

ITU International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Com- 
mittee (CCIT): Plenary Assembly of New CCIT (former CCIT 
and CCIk combine d). 

N A TO Council: Ministerial Session . 
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New York 
Rome 


Tokyo... 
New Delhi 


Wellington, New Zealand . 
Calcutta 
Geneva. 


New Delhi 
Montreal . 


Palmerston, New Zealand . 
Geneva. 

3russels 

Caleutta 

Seattle . 

New York 

Geneva 


Guatemala City 
Trinidad 


Bangkok . 
Wellington, New Ze aland . 


Montreal . 


Santiago 
Geneva 


Santiago 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Brussels 
Bogota . 
Geneva. 
Lima. 


; 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 

Geneva. 

Geneva. 

We llington, New Zeal und. 
Cairo 

London 

New Delhi 

Montevideo . 

Geneva 

Barbados, British West Indies 
Brisbane, Australia 
Geneva 

Geneva 


dt angk ok 


Geneva 


Paris . 


Department 


October 22- 
October 29- 


October 29- 
October 31- 


November 5-- 
November 5- 
November 5- 


November 5- 
November 6-— 


November 6- 

November 8- 

November 12- 
November 12- 
November 12- 
November 12- 
November 12- 


November 13- 
November 14- 


November 15- 
November 19- 


November 19- 


November 19- 
November 19- 


November 19- 
November 20- 
November 22- 


November 26- 
November 26- 
November 26- 
November 28- 


November 28- 
December 3- 
December 3- 
December 3- 
December 4 
December 4- 
December 4*- 


December 6- 
December 8- 


December 8 


10 
1Q- 
10- 
10 


_ 


Decembe 
Decembe 
Decembe 
Decembe 
Decembe 


December 15- 


December 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


Scheduled November 1, 1956-January 31, 1957—Continued 


U.N. Economic and Social Council: Resumed 22d Session 


U.N. ECOSOC Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination 


and Protection of Minorities. 


U.N. ECOSOC Transport and Communications Commission: 8th 


Session. 


WMO Working Group on Meteorological Communications of Re- 


gional Association I (Africa): 3d Session. 


International Commission for the Celebration of the 200th Anni- 


versary of the Birth of Alexander Hamilton. 
WMO Commission on Climatology: 2d Session . 
WMO Regional Association I (Africa): 2d Session 
19th International Red Cross Conference 


UPU Executive and Liaison Committee: Airmail ‘Subcommittee : 
Working Party on 


FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 
Coconut. 


International Congress of National Libraries (with UNESCO) . 
Inter-American Committee of Presidential Representatives 


U.N. Refugee Fund: 4th Session of Executive Committee 


U.N. Refugee Fund Standing Program Subcommittee: 4th Session . 


New York December 
New York January 3- 
New York January 7- 


Las Palmas, Canary Islands. January 8- 


(undetermined) January 11- 
January 14— 
January 21- 
January 21- 
January 29- 


Washington . ‘ 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands . 
New Delhi ‘ : 
Luxor, Egypt . 


Ceylon* January * 

Habana January 

Washington . January or Febru- 
ary. 

Geneva January 

Geneva January 





The Question of Defining Aggression 


Statement by William Sanders * 


The present Committee of government repre- 
sentatives has met pursuant to the General As- 
sembly resolution of December 4, 1954, which 
created it [895 (IX) ]. By its resolution, the As- 
sembly has requested that the Committee, having 
regard to the ideas expressed and drafts submitted 
at the ninth session of the Assembly, present to the 
eleventh session this year a detailed report fol- 
lowed by a draft definition of aggression. The 
General Assembly’s resolution, in its preamble, 
recites the necessity of coordinating the views ex- 
pressed by members of the United Nations on this 
problem. 

The record of the repeated and repetitious dis- 
cussions of this matter within the United Nations 
gives evidence, it seems to me, of a growing aware- 
ness of the difficulties and complexities of the 
problem. 
point that the supposed advantages of a definition 


The discussions have underscored the 


of aggression are not as self-evident or as easily 
obtainable as had been supposed and that, more 
fundamentally, a definition could do more damage 
Apart from the technical problems, 
Which in themselves present unresolved difficulties 


than good. 


of a far-reaching character, there has been a deep- 
ening cleav age on the problems of substance. 
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In issue is the validity of the starting premise 
that a definition would strengthen the procedures 
and machinery for the maintenance of peace. This 
premise is countered by the view that a definition 

*Made on Oct. 17 in the 1956 Special Committee on the 
Question of Defining Aggression. Mr. Sanders is the 
U.S. represefitative on the Committee, which is meeting 
at U.N. Headquarters. Members of the Committee, 
named in a resolution passed by the General Assembly in 
1954, are: China, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, France, Iraq, Israel, Mexico, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, 
Syria, U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S., and Yugoslavia. 

At the opening meeting on Oct. 8, Mr. Sanders made the 
following statement: “The Government of the United 
States has expressed its opposition to the seating of the 
representatives of the Chinese Communist regime in the 
United Nations on numerous occasions. Our reasons for 
this position, therefore, need not be repeated here. 
this Committee is elected by the General Assembly and 
lacks the competence to determine its own composition, 
we had hoped there would be no need to have further dis- 
However, since the matter 


Since 


cussion of this subject here. 
has been raised, the United States would like to place 
on the record its continued opposition to the seating of 
the representatives of the Chinese Communist regime and 
its support for the continued seating of the representatives 
of the Government of the Republic of China in all United 
Nations and specialized agency bodies.” 
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would encourage dangerous illusions that the in- 
strumentalities of peace would thereby be strength- 
ened, and more, that in practice a definition would 
bring about results contrary to the objective pur- 
sued. One aspect of this fundamental issue is 
posed in terms of the opposing views concerning 
whether a definition would facilitate and expedite 
action by the United Nations organs in the event 
of aggression. It is argued that a definition of 
aggression would guarantee or promote agreement 
in advance of the exact occasion for automatic ac- 
tion by the United Nations; the reply is made that 
a definition would, on the contrary, confuse and 
restrict future discussion and action on the part 
of the appropriate organs. Another aspect of the 
basic problem relates to the deterrent effects of a 
definition, that is, whether it would or would not 
inhibit a potential aggressor. The proponents of 
definition argue firmly that it would have such an 
effect; the opponents claim equally firmly that a 
definition would instead become a vehicle for 
propaganda and “a trap for the innocent and a 
signpost for the guilty.” 

These issues and differences are among the many 
that have prevented agreement in the General 
Assembly. They explain why this Committee was 
established. 

With this situation before us we are not ex- 
pected, I am sure, simply to report a result which 
expresses the lowest possible denominator of agree- 
ment. I said at our first meeting that ours is not 
a paper operation. By this I meant that we are 
not expected, surely, to submit as the end product 
of our labors the statistical distillation of a com- 
parative study of ideas, views, and drafts. Neither 
the creation of this Committee by the General As- 
sembly nor acceptance of membership in it by our 
governments carried any implication that the basic 
issues of substance and method had somehow been 
compromised or resolved. The General Assembly 
cannot be said to have finally settled, in adopting 
a resolution creating a committee to study the 
problem, a basic issue of principle involved in the 
problem. The Committee is therefore not limited 
to a task of working out the details of decisions 
already taken on the principal substantive issues. 
It must itself consider these issues, and it is re- 
quested to report on them in detail and to follow 
its report with a draft definition. The perform- 
ance of this Committee, it would seem, is not to 
be judged simply on whether or not it succeeds in 
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attaching a draft definition to its report. In such 
an important matter, the Assembly will look to the 
substance of the report, the thoroughness with 
which all problems have been considered, and the 
potentialities for good or bad inherent in any 
definition that might be appended. In short, we 
are neither compelled nor expected to avoid the 
problems inherent in the definition of aggression 
by ignoring them. 

The members of the Committee are representa- 
tives of governments, not persons serving in an 
individual or expert capacity. As such they will 
and must continue to represent the views of their 
governments. This does not argue for inflexibility 
of positions but for freedom to explore and debate 
the matter in its entirety. 

In this spirit and with this approach in mind, 
I should like with your permission, Mr. Chairman 
[Enrique de Marchena, Dominican Republic], to 
review briefly the basic problems as my delegation 
sees them. 

Our first task, I suggest, is to explore and, if 
possible, to agree upon the criteria or tests which 
any definition must meet if it is to forward the 
ends which this second Special Committee has 
been created to serve. Without such exploration 
and without a wide area of solid agreement on the 
criteria to be used, we will in the end do a dis- 
service to the United Nations and to the cause of 
peace. 


Criteria To Guide the Task 

The first, or basic, criterion would appear to be 
almost self-evident and one on which agreement 
should be unanimous. It follows from a realiza- 
tion that this problem has been pursued because 
people in this world want peace and justice. To 
meet this want, we must understand, and should 
be prepared to state, whether and how a defini- 
tion of aggression, if recommended by this Com- 
mittee and embodied in a resolution of the General 
Assembly, would help in maintaining and restor- 
ing peace. 

To apply this basic criterion it is necessary to 
test any definition in light of the occasions when 
it is most likely to be invoked in aid of or in op- 
position to efforts to keep and to restore the peace. 
These are: 


1. Consideration of action through United Na- 


tions organs; 
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9. Consideration of action under arrangements 
for collective security or in individual self-defense. 


Proponents of definitions have stated their sup- 
posed good effects for international peace and se- 
curity in a variety of ways. A synthesis is found 
in the words of M. Politis in introducing his pro- 
posal at the League of Nations Conference for 


Reduction and Limitation of Armaments in 1933: 


Its effect and its practical advantage would be that it 
warned States of the acts they must not commit if they 
did not wish to run the risk of being declared aggres- 
sors. Thanks to it, public opinion would be able, when 
a grave incident occurred in international relations, to 
form a judgment as to which State was responsible. 
Lastly, and above all, it would facilitate its task, it would 
be less tempted to incur the danger of excusing, on politi- 
cal grounds, the act of aggression which it was called 
upon to judge. 


A contrary view on the utility of a definition in 
the United Nations Charter was expressed by M. 
Paul-Boncour in the report of Committee III/3 
at San Francisco in 1945: 

... it... became clear to a majority of the Commit- 
tee that a preliminary definition of aggression went be- 
yond the possibilities of this Conference and the purpose 
of the Charter. The progress of the technique of modern 
warfare renders very difficult the definition of all cases 
of aggression. It may be noted that, the list of such 
cases being necessarily incomplete, the Council would 
have a tendency to consider of less importance the acts 
not mentioned therein; these omissions would encourage 
the aggressor to distort the definition or might delay ac- 
tion by the Council. Furthermore, in the other cases 
listed, automatic action by the Council might bring about 
a premature application of enforcement measures. 

The Committee therefore decided to adhere to the text 
drawn up at Dumbarton Oaks and to leave to the Council 
the entire decision as to what constitutes a threat to peace, 
a breach of the peace, or an act of aggression. 

Both of these statements refer to the effect of 
a definition on the work of international organs, 
the action of individual states, and the develop- 
ment of informed public opinion, from the point 
of view of securing international peace. This 
suggests that our basic criterion presents at least 
two important questions: 


1, How will a proposed definition affect the 
work of United Nations organs ? 

2. How will it influence the decisions of indi- 
vidual states, acting collectively or individually ? 

Each of these questions in turn involves two 
additional inquiries: 

1. How will it affect a potential aggressor? and, 
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2. How will a proposed definition attect public 
opinion ? 


Test of Use by United Nations Organs 

The charter envisages three types of situations 
that may serve as the basis of Security Council 
action under chapter VII. Under chapter VII 
the Council may act to deal with a threat to the 
peace, a breach of the peace, or an act of aggression. 
Asa matter of charter law, the powers and respon- 
sibilities of its organs are the same with respect 
to each of these situations. 

It is also to be noted that the charter imposes 
on the Security Council the necessity of making 
a considered judgment in selecting the means to 
keep the peace. By the same token it excludes the 
possibility of so-called automatic sanctions. Un- 
der the League of Nations, there was a consider- 
able effort to create a system of automatic sanc- 
tions. Under such a system a predetermined 
formula or definition would have played an essen- 
tial role. The charter rejects such an approach. 
Under the charter, then, it does not matter under 
which finding the United Nations considers peace 
and justice impaired—whether by a threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression. 
In each case, the Security Council is expected to 
maintain or restore international peace and secu- 
rity, and it is empowered to and should use what- 
ever means—from conciliation to force—may be 
best to achieve this end. Since the problem is how 
best to act, given facts warranting any of the three 
findings, a definition of one of them, no definition 
of the other two, and a great debate on which is 
the right finding, might well be irrelevant and a 
disservice to peace, because a diversionary and 
wasted effort. 

Granted, then, that any given definition judged 
by this criterion might seem useless, might it not 
assist in analyzing the facts, even though no final 
determination were made that aggression had oc- 
curred? In this connection, any definition con- 
sidered should be very closely examined for its 
consistency with the charter and the extent to 
which it will require analysis of the attitude and 
conduct of states in relation to the successive stages 
of Security Council or General Assembly consid- 
eration of the matter. In an area where facts are 
often extremely difficult to marshal quickly and 
where the parties put forward conflicting versions 
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of them, it must constantly be asked: How is this 
or that definition likely to affect this problem, tak- 
ing into account the fact that use of force can and 
must be regarded as lawful or unlawful only with 
full regard to all relevant provisions of the char- 
ter and decisions, actions, and requests of the com- 
petent United Nations organs? 

Reference has been made to the problem of 
marshaling the facts. The difficulty is heightened 
by the covert forms which acts of aggression may 
and often do assume and the tendency of aggres- 
sors to conceal their guilt by charges against their 
victims. Here then is another test for any defini- 
tion: How will it affect the task of a United Na- 
tions organ that must seek out the facts? Will it 
make a difficult task the more difficult ? 

For the sake of brevity, I shall not here dwell 
on another important aspect of this same topic; it 
has been fully debated in the past. It is the point 
that a definition will not facilitate but rather hin- 
der expeditious actions by organs of the United 
Nations by transferring the focus of attention 
from the real problem of ascertaining the facts to 
the artificial and formal one of determining 
whether the facts fit the definition. 


Test of Use in the Context of Collective or Individual 
Self-Defense 

Turning now to the use of a definition in the 
context of collective or individual self-defense, it 
has been suggested that we approach the problem 
before the Committee by defining armed attack as 
this term is used in article 51 of the charter, that 
is, by defining when a state may resort to armed 
force in self-defense. While this suggestion was 
advanced as one incorporating a narrow and re- 
strictive concept, it was nevertheless objected to on 
the ground that such a definition would facilitate 
preventive war. It seems at least premature to 
conclude that a definition which has not been put 
before us would encourage preventive war. The 
suggestion and rejoinder do, however, indicate 
two reasonable tests of a definition, whether of 
aggression or of armed attack—or, for that mat- 
ter, of self-defense—which, although easy to state, 


may tax our wisdom to apply. These tests are: 


1. Could the definition prejudice a legitimate 
resort to self-defense as recognized under article 
51% 


2. Might it discourage reference of a dangerous 
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situation to the competent organs of the United 
Nations even where circumstances might clearly 
permit such a reference ? 


We have seen that, in the context of chapter 


VII, aggression has no consequences distinguish. | 


ing it from a threat to the peace or breach of the 
peace. All of us are aware of the fact that self- 
defense is a remedy of last resort in a world sys- 
tem that seeks to eliminate resort to force and to 
substitute peaceful methods of settlement. 

It will be observed that in considering the con- 
cept of aggression in relation to article 51 of the 
charter we are compelled to recognize a variety of 
possible relationships between that concept and 
the concepts of armed attack and of “the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense.” 
Whatever definition we might be considering will 
have to be thought of in terms of its effect on the 
relationship we may consider exists among the 
three concepts. Whatever the precise nature of 
that relationship, there would probably be general 
agreement that changes in attitude toward one 
concept will not be without effect on the other two. 

It is in this light that the two tests above sug- 
gested seem particularly important. A definition 
of any one of the three concepts which in any way 
impaired the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense recognized by article 51 would, 
of course, be contrary to the intent of the charter 
and, by handicapping the member state which 
might be the object of an armed attack, might, 
in fact, be an incentive to aggression. 

Events surrounding the outbreak of armed con- 
flict are frequently complex and seldom fully re- 
vealed to the world or even to the governments 
most concerned at the time. A definition must, 
therefore, be most carefully examined to deter- 
mine whether it is calculated to lead governments 
to ascertain and to take full account of all the 
relevant facts. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind 
that a definition that appears to any member to 
characterize a particular act as an act of aggres- 
sion or as armed attack may encourage resort to 
force without awaiting Security Council or Gen- 
eral Assembly consideration. These organs are 
by the law required to proceed through delibera- 
tive and to some degree impartial—at least multi- 
partial—process to a reasoned choice of method; 
but an individual member, with a necessarily par- 
tial viewpoint, is generally under strong pressures 
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to take the strongest possible steps. It is well 
known that both sides to a serious controversy are 
usually firmly convinced of their version of the 
facts and the justice of their case. The existence 
of a definition is not likely to affect this truth one 
way or another. What it may do, however, is to 
diminish the pressures to seek initial United Na- 
tions consideration and increase the pressures to 
resort to force in self-defense, leaving eventual 
United Nations consideration to the second stage 
of a report in the Security Council, in conformity 
with article 51. The definition could do this by 
supplying a purportedly exact and agreed cri- 
terion or set of criteria which, it may be believed, 
was intended to require or license resort to collec- 
tive force against the other side and clearly to 
authorize it in self-defense. 

I have referred at some length to the problems 
posed by article 51 because they reproduce and 
exemplify, in terms of a recent discussion in the 
present Committee, the dilemmas which confront 
us in all aspects of the task of defining aggression. 


Utility in Context of a Code of Offenses 

We should also consider the basic criterion in 
the light of the proposed code of offenses. In 
this context, the main impetus for such a defini- 
tion is clearly to provide against the need for 
formalizing legal rules for individual punish- 
ment after the crimes were committed. This is 
a thoroughly civilized and creditable aim. The 
answer is not, however, now to formulate a new 
definition of aggression for a new code. We 
already have an agreed code in the charter of the 
United Nations. It provides for peaceful pro- 
cedures and calls for support of them. It outlaws 
resort to force except in conformity with its pro- 
visions. If the day should come when an inter- 
national criminal jurisdiction appeared wise, 
timely, and feasible, the law to be enforced would 
necessarily be the law of the United Nations Char- 
ter. While it is theoretically true that many of 
its provisions could be elaborated by amendment, 
we know perfectly well that such elaborations are 
not likely in the immediate future. In any event, 
if an international criminal jurisdiction existed 
today and if a member state moved against 
another state as the North Koreans did against 
Korea, it is difficult to see how the legal rights 
and duties of the disputants could better have 
been clarified than as occurred in the case of 
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Korea and as recorded in successive resolutions of 
the Security Council and General Assembly, act- 
ing under and in application of the provisions of 
the governing law—the charter. 


Some General Tests 

In whatever context it is envisaged, a definition 
should be measured by certain general tests. 

First, it should not create more definitional 
problems than it purports to solve. To define 
aggression as the first unprovoked attack, for 
instance, leaves one with the task of defining 
“first,” “unprovoked,” and “attack.” This is not 
easy to agree about, as anyone who has read 
the history of the problem will recognize. 

Second, it should not, by specifying particular 
acts of aggression, allow others to appear to be 
sanctioned, or at least considered less important. 

Finally, definitions should be realistically 
appraised in the light of history. A very 
familiar and cogent example is the analysis of the 
proposals of the Soviet Union in the perspective 
of history. 

The examples of aggression appearing in the 
Act of Chapultepec of 1945 and the Rio Treaty 
of 1947 must be understood as based upon a very 
substantial area of mutual trust and understand- 
ing, and thus as an outcome of the historical devel- 
opment of inter-American hemispheric solidarity 
and defense. Under the charter of the United 
Nations there is no such restricted geographical 
and cultural focus. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, in the view of 
my delegation, there are many criteria or tests 
which should be met before this Special Com- 
mittee could commend a definition of aggression 
to the General Assembly with assurance that its 
definition would in no way diminish the ability, 
moral force, and determination of the United 
Nations to maintain peace. 


U.S. Alternate Representative 
on OAS Council 


President Eisenhower on October 24 appointed 
William L. Krieg, Deputy Director of the Office 
of Inter-American Regional -Political Affairs, 
Department of State, to be Alternate Represent- 
ative of the United States on the Council of the 
Organization of American States. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 


Signing of Tax Convention 
With Austria 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 555 dated October 25 


On October 2: 


}, Secretary Dulles and Dr. Karl 


Gruber. Austrian Ambassador in W ashington, 


: Sp eas 
signed a convention between the United States and 
of double taxation with 


A wot W5 +, +} awniaanre 
Austria tor the avoidance ¢ 


respect to taxes on 1Nc¢ 





The convention is substantially similar to in- 
come-tax conventions now in force between the 
United States and numerous other countries. con- 
talning provisions for reciprocal] exemptions or 





credits with respect to taxation of various types 
of income and provisions relating to administra- 
Tive cooperation. 
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REMARKS BY SECRETARY 
AMEASSADOR GRUBER 


DULLES AND 


Press release 65% Gated October 25 
hollowiny are the texts of the remarks Of hee 
VEUUY L) cé Uta the Austrian Ambossador. 1/1 
Kur Gruber wh the sig7 wn] Oo} “Z comweenlion 
bie Cer he lt nited tutes dia A ustvig on the 
GCIOUICE OF CoWhtle tabaeéglio 


Secretary Dulles 
Mr. Ambassador, T am happy to join with you 
signing this convention on the avoidance of 
The treaty to which 
we have just put our names will be of especial 


double taxation on income. 


10 


nificance to Austrian citizens living in the 
United States and American citizens living in 
Austria. It will, I hope, stimulate the flow of 
private investment and promote the growing trade 
between our two countries. 


In a larger sense, today marks the first anni- 





versary of the date on which your country was 
finally freed from the presence of foreign troops 


The 
independence was one of the objectives for which 
the United States fought in the Second World 
War. In the Moscow Declaration of November 
1, 1948, the Governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, with 
the French Committee for National Liberation 
adhering later, declared that they wished “to see 
reestablished a free and independent Austria, and 
thereby to open the way for the Austrian people 
themselves, as well as those neighboring states 
which will be faced with similar problems, to 
find that political and economic security which is 
the only basis for lasting peace.” 

The reestablishment of a free and independent 
Austria remained one of the principal objectives 
of American foreign policy in the ensuing decade. 
In his address of April 16, 1953, before the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, President 
Eisenhower referred to the persistent efforts of 
the United States to conclude the Austrian treaty 
and listed the conclusion of the treaty as one of 


after 17 restoration of Austrian 


vears. 


the specific steps to be taken to promote justice and 
peace throughout the world. 

The long negotiations to obtain an Austrian 
State Treaty, with which I myself was first asso- 
ciated in 1947 as an adviser to Secretary of State 


Marshall. 


came into effect last year? Throughout these pro- 


finally culminated in the treaty that 


tracted negotiations, your countrymen displayed 


remarkable patience and steadfast loyalty to the 
ideals of freedom despite the frustrations of a long 
occupation. Without the courage of the Austrian 
people, the consummation of the treaty would have 


hye A°4) J4ipIO » sible, 


Js, 1471N 


“hui 


of Apr. 27, 1958, pp. OW 


text of treaty, see ibid., June 6, 1955, p. VIG. 
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Today there are “those neighboring states” who 
await the fulfillment of the promise of political 
and economic security which was made in Moscow 
in 1943. The political and economic achievements 
of your Government cannot but be an inspiration 
to them. 

On the eve of your Flag Day, which commemo- 
rates the reestablishment of Austrian independ- 
ence, I take great pleasure in wishing the people 
of your country continued peace and prosperity. 


Ambassador Gruber 

Mr. Secretary, I am very pleased that we have 
been able to sign another agreement, which will 
still further strengthen the existing friendly rela- 
tions between Austria and the United States. This 
Convention for the Avoidance of Double Taxation 
with Respect to Taxes on Income will certainly 
help to avoid friction and complications in an im- 
portant field of our relations. 

I am happy that the relations between our two 
countries are traditionally excellent and are based 
firmly on mutual friendship and understanding. 
In the time of Austria’s greatest need the United 
States of America gave us great relief, a relief 
which saved our children and, later, helped us to 
reconstruct Austria’s industries. 

In addition to the material aid which Austria 
received from the United States since the end of 
the World War hostilities, you gave us your as- 
sistance in the continual struggle for the conclu- 
sion of a reasonable treaty in order to restore a 
free and independent Austria. 

You, personally, Mr. Secretary, have worked 
with relentless zeal for the reestablishment of a 
free Austria. Even though we finally had to enter 
a compromise to conclude this treaty, we think this 
treaty has been a good thing and has helped to 
strengthen the principle of free government in a 
very important part of Kurope. 

Since you, Mr. Secretary, had to present the 
State Treaty to the American Senate for ratifica 
tion, I think it is appropriate for me to say now 
that this iast year has already justified the judy 
ment expressed at that time. 

We know that for a few years to come Austria 
will still have some difficult times to overcome, as 


we must fulfill the econoniue clauses of the treaty 


mentioned above. But we will work hard toward 
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that end, and I hope that, as in the past, we can 
count on your friendly understanding for 
various problems. 

On the occasion of signing this 


eS 





to express the gratitude of the Austrian people to 


your Government and to the American people. 


Tax Conventions With Italy 
Enter Into Force 


Press release 559 dated October 26 

On October 26, 1956, the two tax conventions 
between the United States and the Italian Repub- 
lic signed at Washington on March 30, 1955,: were 
brought into force by the exchange of instruments 
of ratification. The exchange took place in Rome. 

The convention for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with re- 
spect to taxes on income is effective as of January 
1, 1956. , 

The convention for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiseal evasion with re- 
spect to taxes on estates and inheritances is appli- 
cable to estates or inheritances in the case of per- 
sons dying on or after October 26, 1956. 

The provisions of the conventions with Italy 
follow in general the pattern of tax conv entions 
in force between the United States and numerous 
i 


other countries. The conventions are designed, in 


the one case, to remove an undesirable impediment 
to international trade and economic development 
by eliminating as far as possible double taxation 
on the same income and, in the other case, to elimi 
nate double taxation in connection with the settle 
ment in one country of estates in which nationals 


of the other country have interests 


¢ 


In the United States, the conventions apply only 
with respect Co United States, that is, Federal 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Open for signature at United Nations Headquarters, 
New York, for a period of 90 days, beginning October 
26, 1956, by States members of the United Nations or 
the specialized agencies thereof. Will enter into force 
when 18 States have deposited ratifications, provided 
3 of the following States are included: Canada, France, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
the United States. 

Signatures: Albania, Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
3elgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Byelorussian So- 
viet Socialist Republic, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, 
Japan, Korea, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Monaco, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Spain, Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, 
Thailand, Turkey, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic, Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
Vatican City, Venezuela, Viet-Nam, Yugoslavia, Octo- 
ber 26, 1956. 


Postal Services 


Convention of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain, 
final protocol, and regulations of execution. Signed at 
Bogota November 9, 1955. Entered into force March 1, 
1956. TIAS 3653. 

Ratification deposited: United States, October 19, 1956. 

Agreement relative to parcel post, final protocol, and regu- 
lations of execution of the Postal Union of the Americas 
and Spain. Signed at Bogoté November 9, 1955. En- 
tered into force March 1, 1956. TIAS 3654. 

Ratification deposited: United States, October 19, 1956. 

Agreement relative to money orders and final protocol 
of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. Signed 
at Bogota November 9, 1955. Entered into force March 
1, 1956. TIAS 3655. 

Ratification deposited: United States, October 19, 1956. 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement, 1956. Open for signa- 
ture at Washington through May 18, 1956. 
Acceptance deposited: El Salvador, October 23, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


Austria 


Convention for the avoidance of double taxation with re- 
spect to taxes on income. Signed at Washington Octo- 
ber 25, 1956. Enters into force on the date of exchange 
of ratifications. 


Colombia 
Air transport agreement. Signed at Bogot&é October 24, 
1956. Enters into force provisionally January 1, 1957, 


and becomes definitive upon receipt by the United States 
of notification of ratification by Colombia. 
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Costa Rica 


Third-party amateur radio agreement. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Washington August 13 and October 
19, 1956. 

Entered into force: October 19, 1956. 


India 


Agreement providing for emergency flood relief assistance, 
Effected by exchange of notes at New Delhi September 
27, 1956. 

Entered into force: September 27, 1956. 


Italy 


Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on in- 
come. Signed at Washington March 30, 1955. 
Ratifications erchanged: October 26, 1956. 

Entered into force: October 26, 1956. 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on es- 
tates and inheritances. Signed at Washington March 
30, 1955. 

Ratifications exchanged: October 26, 1956. 
Entered into force: October 26, 1956. 





| DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Designations 


Henry P. Leverich as Deputy Director, Office of East- 
ern European Affairs, effective October 7. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Docunents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 

Transfer of German Archives. TIAS 3613. 6 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Exchange of letters— 
Signed at Bonn and Bonn/Bad Godesberg March 14 and 
April 18, 1956. Entered into force April 18, 1956. 


Passport Visas. TIAS 3614. 


38 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Israel. Exchange of letters—Signed at Jerusalem and 
Tel Aviv February 14 and 28 and March 2, 1955. En- 
tered into force March 2, 1955. 
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November 5, 1956 


American Republics. U.S. Alternate wanarel 
ative on OAS Council : R 


Asia. A Review of United States 


(Murphy) . 

Atomic Energy. U.S. Policies and Actions in the 
Development and Testing of Nuclear Weapons 
(Eisenhower, texts of memoranda) 

Austria. Signing of Tax Convention With Austria 
(Dulles, Gruber, Department announcement) 


pissin Policy 


Communism. Communist Imperialism in the Satel- 
lite World (Eisenhower) 

Congress, The. Foreign Aid Under the Microscope 
(Kalijarvi) 


Department and Foreign Riaviens Designations 
(Leverich ) 
Disarmament. U.S. Policies and Actions in the 


Development and Testing of Nuclear Weapons 
(Eisenhower, texts of memoranda) 


Economic Affairs 

Air Transport Discussions With Korea 

A Review of United States Foreign 
(Murphy) . aoe 

Signing of Tax Convention With ‘Austria 
Gruber, Department announcement) 

Tax Conventions With Italy Enter Into Force 


Policy 


(Dulles, 


Educational Exchange. Visit of Rumanian Elec- 
tion Observers... % «6 2 3 « 

Egypt. The Task of Waging Peace (Dulles) 

Europe 

Communist Imperialism in the 


(Eisenhower ) 
The Task of Waging Peace (Dulles) 


Honduran Government Recognized 
acai 


Satellite World 


Honduras. 

Concern for ‘oun 

Dulles) 

International Law. The ene of Defining oo 
gression (Sanders) : aes 

International Organizations ~~ Meetings 

Calendar of Meetings 

U.S. Alternate Representative e on 0: AS C ounc il 


Hungary. U.S. 
(Eisenhower, 


Israel. Increased Tensions in Middle East (Eisen- 
hower, Department announcement) 

Italy 

Italian Demonstration of 
(Kisenhower ) 

Tax Conventions 


Aerial Photography 


With Italy Enter Into Force 
Korea. 


Military Affairs. The Question of Defining Aggres- 
sion (Sanders) 


Air Transport Discussions With Korea 


Mutual Security 

Foreign Aid Under the Microscope (Kalijarvi) 

The Task of Waging Peace (Dulles) 

Near East. 
(Eisenhower, 

Poland. Communist Imperialism in the 
World (Eisenhower) . 


Increased Tensions in Middle East 
Department announcement ) 


Satellite 


Presidential Documents 
Communist Imperialism in the S 
Increased Tensions in Middle 


satellite World 
Nast 


November 5, 1956 


Index 


702 
695 
703 
700 
731 


729 


OH 
fov 


699 


702 
699 


Italian Demonstration of Aerial Photography 

U.S. Policies and Actions in the Development and 
Testing of Nuclear Weapons an er rarer 

Protection of Nationals and Property. Increased 
Tensions in Middle East (Eisenhower, Depart- 
ment announcement) are ke tet Boge ee 


Rumania. Visit of Rumanian Election Observers 


Treaty Information 

Air Transport Discussions With Korea . 

Current Actions ; 

Signing of Tax Convention With Austria " (Dulles, 
Gruber, Department announcement) eee 

Tax Conventions With Italy Enter Into Force 


U.S.S.R 

A Review 
MRINEEEMINON 6 arta Se ow etua bs ee we 8 ee 

U.S. Policies and Actions in the Development and 
Testing of Nuclear Weapons (Eisenhower, texts 
of memoranda) . oor tek er ee ae er es 


of United States Foreign Policy 


United Nations 
Current U.N. Documents 
The Question of Defining Aggression ( Sanders) . 


Name Index 


Vol. XXXV, No. 906 


Dulles, Secretary . ‘ 695, 700, 736 
Eisenhower, President . 699, 700, 702, 704, 715 
Gruber, Karl : 737 
Kalijarvi, Thorsten y. 723 
Krieg, William L. 735 
Leverich, Henry P. » te ae 2h eee 
BMrarphy,. Wonert . 2.06 « « s-s « s 2 » + OCR 
Sanders, William . 2. ‘ton 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 22-28 


| Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


| Department of State, Washington 25, D. C 


No. Date Subject 


7549 10/22 Ageton: 
guay.” 

Wilcox: “The U.N. in 
pendent World.” 

Murphy: 
Policy.” 


10/23 
551 10/23 
552. «10/24 
port agreement. 
Kalijarvi: “Foreign 
Microscope.” 


5538 «10/24 


“Good Partnership in Para- 
an Interde- 
“A Review of U.S. Foreign 
U.S.-Korean discussions on air trans- 


Aid Under the 


Visit of Rumanian election observers. 

Tax convention with Austria. 

Air transport agreement with Colom- 
bia. 

Wadsworth appointed to IAEA Pre- 
paratory Commission. 

Dulles, Gruber: signing of tax con- 
vention with Austria. 

Entry into force of U.S 
conventions. 


554 10/24 
555 10/25 
10/25 
TOOT 10/25 
558 10/25 


559 «10/26 Italian tax 


560 10/27 Dulles: “The Task of Waging Peace.” 

561 10/27 U.S. recognition of Honduran Govern- 
ment. 

562 10/28 Dulles: suffering of Hungarian peo- 
ple. 


563 10/28 Increased tensions in Middle East. 


+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 








UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPO) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Suez Canal Problem 


In this documentary volume is printed a considerable collection 
of documents pertaining to events from the purported nationaliza- 
tion of the Universal Suez Maritime Canal Company by the Egyp- 
tian Government on July 26, 1956, through the Second London 
Conference on the Suez Canal, September 19-21. Texts of those 
agreements and treaties of the past century which have a particu- 
larly important bearing on the present legal status of the Suez 
Canal are included. Also in the publication are key documents on 
the “nationalization” of the canal and on the Western reaction; all 
the substantive statements of the 22-power London Conference; 


published papers of the Five-Power Suez Committee and of the 
Second London Conference on the Suez Canal; and significant 
public statements of President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
on the Suez Canal problem throughout the period from the “na- 
tionalization” of the Universal Suez Canal Company to the action 
at London to establish a Canal Users Association. 


Copies of The Suez Canal Problem, July 26-September 22, 1956 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $1.25 each. 


Publication 6392 


Street Address: 
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